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CHAPTER Iv. 
The History of Leonora, or the Unfortunate 
Jilt. 


Leonora was the daughter of a gentleman of 
fortune: she was tall and well-shaped, with a 
sprightliness in her countenance, which often 
attracts beyond more regular features, joined 
with an insipid air: nor is this kind of beauty 
less apt to deceive than allure; the good-humour 
which it indicates being often mistaken for good- 
nature, and the Vivacity for true understanding. 

Leonora, who was now at the age of eighteen, 
lived with an aunt of her’s, in a town in the 
north of England. She was an extreme lover 
of gayety, and very rarely missed a ball, or any 
other public assembly, where she had frequent 
Opportunitres of satisfying a greedy appetite of 
vanity, with the preference witich was given her 
by the men to almost every other woman pre- 


Among many young fellows, who were par- 
ticalar in their gallantries towards her, Horatio 
soon distinguished himself in her eyes beyond 
all his competitors; she danced with more than 
ordinary gayety when he appeared to be her 
partner; neither the fairness of the evening, nor 
the music of the nightingale, could lengthen her 
walk like hs company. She affected no longer 
to understand the civilities of others, whilst she 
inclined 60 attentive an ear to every compliment 
of Horatio, that she often smiled even when it 
was too delicate for her comprehension 

“Pray, Madam,’’ says Adams, ** who was 
this squire Horatio?” 

Horatio, says the lady, was a young gentle- 
man of a good family, bred to the law, and had 
been some few years called to the degree of a 

“barrister. His face and person were such as the 
generality allowed handsome; but he had a dig- 
nity m his air very rarely to be seen. His 
temper was of the Saturnine complexion, but 
without the least taint of moroseness. He had 

wit and humour, with an melination to satire, 
which he indulged rather too much. 

This gentleman, who had contracted the most 
violent passion for Leonora, was the Jast per. 
80n Who perceived the provabitity of mw suctess. 
The whole town had made the match for him, 
before he himself had drawn a confidence from 
her actions sufficient to mention his passion to 
her; for it was his opinion (and perhaps he was 
there im the right) that it is highly impolitie to 
talk seriously of love to a woman, before you 
have made such a progress in her affections, that 
she herself expects and desires to hear it. 

But whatever diffidence the fears of a lover 
may create, which are apt to magnify every fa- 
vour conferred on a rival, and to see the little 
advances towards themselves through the other 
end of the perspective, it was umpossible that 
Horatio’s passion should so blind hie discern- 
ment, as 'o prevent his conceiving hopes from the 
behaviour of Leonora, whose fondness for him 
was now as visible to an indifferent person in 
their company, as his for her. 

*“[ never knew any of these forward sluts 
come to good,’’ says the lady who refused Jo- 
seph’s entrance into the coach, **nor shall I 
wonder at any thing she doth in the sequel.” 

The lady proceeded in her story thus: It was 
in the midst of a gay conversation, in the walks 
one evening, when Horatio whispered Leonora, 
that he was desirous to take a turn or two with 
her in private; for that he had something to com- 
municate to her of great consequence. ‘* Are 
you sure it is of consequence ?’’ said she, smiling. 
**T hope,” answered he, ** you will think so too, 
since the whole future happiness of my life must 
depend on the event.” 

Leonota, who very much suspected what was 
coming, would have deferred it till another time: 
but Horatio, who had more than half conquered 
the difficulty of speaking, by the first motion, 
was so very importunate, that she at last yield- 
ed, and leaving the rest of the company, they 
turned aside into an unfrequented walk. 

They had retired far out of the sight of the 
company, both maintaining a strict silence. At 
last Horatio made a full stop, and taking 
Leonora, who stood pale and trembling, gently 
by the hand, he fetched a deep sigh, and then 
lonking on her eyes with all the tenderness ima- 
ginable, he cried out in a faltering accent|~«O, 
Leonora! is it necessary for me to declare to you 
on what the fature happiness of my life must be 
founded! Mast I say, there is something belong- 
ing to you which is a bar to my happiness, and 
which, unless you will part with, I must be miser 
able?’* “ What can that be?’’ replied Leo- 
nota. “No wonder,’ said he, “you are sur- 
prised that I should make an objection to any 
thing which is yours, yet sure you may guess, 
since it is the only one which the riches of the 
world, if they were mine, should purchase of you. 
“0, it is that which you must part with, to be 

, atow all the fest! Can Leonora, or rather will 
she, doubt longer? Let me then whisper in her 
ears. It is yourname, Madam. It is by parting 
with that, by your condescension to be for ever 
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| 
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the most miserable, and will render me the hap- 
piest of mankind.” 

Leonora, covered with blushes, and with as 
angry a look as she could possibly put on, told 
him “that had she suspected what his declara- 
tion would have been, he should not have deeoy- 
ed her from her company; that he had so sur- 
prised and frighted her, that she begged him to 
convey her back as quick ae possible;’”? which 
he, trembling very near as much as herself, did. 

“More fool he,”’ cried Slipslop: “it is a sign 
he knew very little of our Sect.” “Truly, Ma- 
dam,”’ said Adams, “I think you are right: I 
should have insisted to know a piece of her mind 
when I had carried matters so far.”” But Miss 
Graveairs desired the lady to omit all such ful- 
some stuff in her story; for that it made her sick. 

“ Well then, Madam, to be as concise as posei- 
ble,” said the lady, “many weeks had not passed 
after this interview, before Horatio and Leonora 
were what they call on agood footing together. 
All ceremonies, except the last, were now over: 
the writings were now drawn, and every thing 
was in the utmost forwardness preparative 
to the putting Horatio in possession or all his 
wishes. I will, if you please, repeat youa letter 
from each of them, which I have got by heart, 
aod which will give you no small idea of their 
passion on both sides.” 

Miss Graveairs objected to hearing these let- 
ters: but being put to the vote, it was carried 
against her by all the rest in the coach, Pareon 
Adams contending for it with the utmost vehe- 
mence. 

HORATIO TO LEONORA. 

“How vain, most adorable creature, is the 
pursuit of pleasure in the absence of an object 
to which the mind is entirely devoted, unless it 
have some relation to that object! 1 was Jast 
night condemned to the society of men of wit 
and learning, which, however agreeable it might 
have formerly been to me, now only gave me a 
suspicion that they imputed my absence in con- 
versation to trve cause. For which reason, 
when your engagements forbid me the ecstatic 
happiness of sewing you, I am always desirous to 
be alone; since my sentiments for Leonera are 
so delicate, that I cannot bear the apprehension 


of another’ ing into those delightful endear- 
ments, wath ombigh the warm imagination of a 
lover wi s indulge him, and which [ 


suspect my e@yesthen betray. To fear this die- 
covery @f our thoughts, may perhaps appear too 
ridiculous @ nicety to minds not susceptible of 
all the tenderness of this delicate passion, And 
surely we shall suspect there . 2 few such, when 
we consider, that it requires ©’ «ry human virtue 
to exert itself in its full extent. Since the be- 
loved, whose happiness it ultimately respects, 
may give us eharming opportunities of being 
brave in her defence, generous to her wants, 
compassionate to her affections, grateful to her 
Kindness, and, in the same manner, of exercis- 
ing every other virtue, which he who would not 
do to any degree, and tha: with the utmost rap- 
ture, can never deserve the name of a lever: It 
is therefore with a view to the delicate modesty 
of your mind, that I cultivate it so purely in my 
own; and it is that which will sufficiently suggest 
to you the uneasiness I bear from those liberties, 
which men, to whom the world allow politeness, 
will sometimes give themselves on these occa- 
sions. 

“Can I tell you with what eagerness I expect 
the arrival of that blessed day, when I shall ex- 
perience the falsehood of a common affection, that 
the greatest human happiness consists in hope? 
—a doctrine, which no person had ever stronger 
reason to believe than myself at present, since 
none ever tasted such bliss as fires my bosom 
with the thoughts of spending my future days 
with such a companion, and that every action of 
my life will have the glorious satisfaction of coa- 
ducing to your happiness.’* 

LEONORA TO HORATIO.* 

“The refinement of your mind has been so 
evidently proved by every word and action ever 
since I had the first pleasure of knowing you, 
that | thoaght it impossible my good opinion of 


Seen 





the desire of keeping them undiscovered, makes 
even the conversation of men of wit and learn- 
ing tedious to you, what anxious hours must | 
spend, who am condemned by custom to the 
conversation of women, whose naturel curiosity 
leads them to pry into all my thoughts, and 
whose envy can never suffer Horatio’s heart to 
be possessed by any one, without forcing them 
into malicious designs against the person who is 
so happy as to possess it! But, indeed, if ever 
envy can possibly have any excuse, or even al- 
leviation, it is im this case, where the good is so 
great, that it must be equally natural to all to 
wish it for themselves, nor am I ashamed to 
own it: and to your merit, Horatio, I am 
obliged, that “prevents my being in that most 
uneasy of all the situations { can figure to my 
imagination, of being led by inclination to love 
the persop whom my own judgment forces me to 
condemn.’’ 

Matters were in so great forwardness between 
this fond couple, that the day was fixed for their 
marriage, aud was now within a fortnight, when 
the sessions chanced to be held for that county 
in a town about twenty miles distant from that 
which is the scene of our story. It seems, it is 
usual for the young gentlemen of the bar to re- 
pair to these sessions, not so much for the sake 
of profit, as to show their parts, and learn the 
law of the justices of peace; for which purpose 
one of the wisest and gravest of all the justices 
is appomted speaker or chairman, as, they 
modestly call it, and he reads them a lecture, 
and instructs them in the true knowledge of the 
law. 

“© You are here guilty of a little mistake,” 
says Adams, “ which, if you please, I will eor- 
rect. Ihave attended at one of these quarter- 
sessions, where I observed the council taught 
the justices, instead of learning any thing of 
them.” 

It is not very material, said the lady. Hither 
repaired Horatio, who, as he hoped by his pro- 
fession to advance his fortune, which wasn? at 
present very large, for the sake of his dear Leo- 
nora, he resolved to spare no pains, nor love 
=" opportunity of improving or advancing him- 
self in it. 

The same afternoon in which he left the 
town, as Leonora stood in her window, a coach 
and six passed by, which she declared to be the 
completest, genteelest, prettiest equipage she 
ever saw; adding these remarkable words; O, I 
am in love with that equipage! which, though 
her friend Florella at that time did not greatly 
regard, she hath since remembered. 

In the evening an assembly was held, which 
Leonora honoured with her company; but in- 
tended to pay her dear Horatio the compliment 
of refusing to dance in his absence. 

O why have not women as good resolution to 
maintain their vows, as they have often good in 
chnation in making them! 

The gentleman who owned the coach and six 
came to the assembly. His cluthes were as re- 
markably fine as his equipage could be. He 
soon attracted the eyes of the company; all the 
smarts, all the silk waistcoats with silver and 
gold edgings, were eclipsed in an instant. 

** Madam,” said Adams. ‘* if it be not imperti- 
nent, I should be glad to know how this gentle- 
man was drest.’’ 

Sir, answered the lady, I have been told he 
had on a cut-velvet coat, of a cinnamon coloar, 
lined with a pink satin, embroidered all over 
| with gold; his waistcoat, whieh was cloth of sil- 
| ver, was)embroidered with gold likewise. I 
| cannot be particular as to the rest of his dress: 
but it was all in the French fashion; for Bellar- 
mine (that was his name) was just arrived from 
Paris. 

This fine figure did not more entirely engage 
the eyes of every lady in the assembly than 
nora did his. He had scarce beheld her, but 
he stood motionless and fixed as a statue, or at 
| least would have done so, if good breeding had 
| permitted him. However, he carried it so far, 
| before he had power to correct himself, that 
every person in the room easily discovered where 








Horatio could have been heightened by any ad- | his admiration was settled. The other ladies 


ditional proof of merit. This very thoaght was 


my amusement when I received your last letter, | perceiving w 
which, when I opened, I confess | was surprised | which they, however, endeavoured, by all possi. | not die; if he should, can I prevent it? Must I 


to find the delicate sentiments expressed there, so 
far exceeded what I thought could come even 
from you, (although I know all the generous 
principles human nature is capable of are cen- 
tred in your breast,) that werds cannot paint 
what I feel on the reflection, that my happiness 
shall be the ultimate end of all your actions, 

“ Oh, Horatio! what a life must that be, where 
the meanest domestic cares are sweetened by 
the pleasing consideration, that the only man 
on earth who best deserves, and ‘o whom you 
are most inclined to give your affections, is to 
reap either profit or pleasure from al! you do! 
in such a case, toils must be turned into diver- 
sions; and nothing but the unavoidable incon- 


| veniencies of life can make us remember that we 


are mortal, 
“If the solitary turn of your thoughts, and 


* This letter was written by a young lady, on read- 


mine, which must at once prevent me from being | ing the former. 


*. 


ger, and envied by every woman present, 


began to _ out their former partners, all 
o would be Bellarmine’s choice; 


| ble means, to expmery many of them sayiog to 
| Leonora, **O, Madam, I suppose we sha'n’t have 
the pleasure of seeing you dance to-night;” and 
then crying out in Betlarmine’s hearing, “*O, 
Leonora will not dance, I assure you; her part- 


prevent her, by sending a disagreeable fellow to 
ask her, that so she might be obliged either to 
dance with him, or sit down: but the scheme 
proved abortive. 

| Leonora saw herself admired by the fine stran- 
Her 
little heart began to flatter within her, and her 
head was agitated with a convulsive motion: she 
seemed as if she would speak to several of her 
acquaintance, but had nothing to say: for as she 
would not mention her present triumph, so she 
could not disengage her thoughts one moment 
from the contemplation of it: she had never tast- 
ed any thing like this happiness. She had befofe 





known what it was to torment a single woman: 


ner is not here.” One maliciously attempted to | 


but to be hated, and secretly cursed, by 0 
whole assembly, was a joy reserved for this 
blessed moment. As this vast profusion of ecstasy 
confounded her understandmg, so there was 
nothing so foolish as her behaviour; she played 
a thousand childish tricks, distorted her person 
into several laughs, without any reason. Ina 
word, her carriage was as absurd as her desires, 
which were to affect an ineensibility of the 

*s admiration, and at the eame time a 
edmiration, over every wo- 





14 a 
triumph, from that 
man in the room. 

In this temper of mind, Bellarmine, having in- 
quired who she was, advanced to her, and, with 
a low bow, begged the honour of dancing with 
her, which she with as low a courtesy immediate- 
ly granted. She danced with him all night, and 
enjoyed, perhaps, the highest pleasure that she 
was capable of feeling. 

At these words, Adams fetched a deep groan, 
which frighted the ladies, who told him ** they 
hoped he was not ill.” He answered, * he 
groaned only for the folly of Leonora.” 

Leonora retired (continued the lady) about 
six im the morning, but not to rest. She tum- 
bled and tossed in her bed, with very short inter- 
vals of sleep, and those entirely filled with 
dreams of the equipage and fine clothes she hed 
seen, and the balls, as, and ridottes, which 
had been the eabject of their conversation. 

In the afternoon, Bellarmine, in the dear 
coach and six, came to wait on her. He was 
indeed charmed with her person, and was, on 
inquiry, so well pleased with the circumstances 
of her father, (for he himself, notwithstanding 
all bis finery, was not quite so rich as a Croesus, 
or an Attalus.) ** Attalus,’’ says Mr. Adams: 
** but pray how came you acquamted with these 
names?’’ The lady smiled at the question, and 
proceeded.—He was so pleased, F say, that he 
resolved to make his a:id to her directly. 
He did so accordingly, and that with so much 
warmth and briskness, thet he quickly baffled 





STAT 





“ Ves, but, Madam, what will the w 
answered Leonora; “will. not they 
me?”’ ‘The world is always on the 
pradence,’’ cries the aunt, ‘and would 
condémn you, if you ificed your i st to 
any motive ara a 1 know the world 
very well; and you 6! your ignorance, my 
dear, by your objection. Oh, my weay we 
the world is wiser. 1 have lived longer ¢ 
than you; and I eesure you thete is met. 
thing worth our regard vesides money: Bor 

l ever know any one person who married from 
other considerations, who did not afterwards 
heartily repent it. Besides, if we examine the 
two men, can you prefer a eneaking fellow, who 
hath been bred at the university, to a fine gen- 
tle nan just come from his travels?—All the 
world must allow Bellarmine to be a fine gen- 
tleman, positively a fine gentleman, and a hand+ 
some man.”—** Perhops, Madam, 1 showd no 
doubt, if I knew how to be hand Gamnely 08 ae 
the other.”’—* O, leave that te me,” say 
aunt. ‘‘ You know yoor father hath not been 
acquainted with the affair. Indeed, for, 
part, I thought it wright do well enough, 
dreaming of euch an offer: bat I'l disengage 





you; leave me to give the an answer, 
warrant you shell have no trouble.”” 
Leonora was at . with her 


aunt’s reasoning; and, Bellarmine ing with 
her that evening, it wasegreed he hold the 
next morning go to her father and propose the 


match, which she consented should be coneum- 
supper; and the 


meted at his retearn. 
The aunt retired soon oe 1 

lovers being left together, Bellarmine began 

the following manper: ‘ Yes, Madam, this 

I assure you, was made at Paris, and I de the 

best English tailor even to imitate it. 

is not one of them can cut, Madam; they can’t 

If you observe how this skirt is turned, 

this sleeve, a clumsy English rascal can do 





her weak repulses, and obliged the lady to refer 
him to her father, who, she knew, would quick- 
ly declare in favour of a coach and six. 

Thus, what Horatio had by sighs and (ears, 
love and ténderness, been so long obtaining, the 
French-English Bellarmine, with gayety and 
gallan possessed himself of in an instant. 
fn oth@F Words, what modesty had employed a 
full year in raising, impud demolished in 
twenty-four hours, 

Here Adams groaned a second time: but the 
ladies, who began to smoke him, took no notice. 

From the opening of the assembly, till the 
end of Bellarmine’s visit, Leonora had scarce 
once thought of Horatio: but now he began, 
though an unwelcome guest, to enter into her 
mind. She wished she had seen the charming 
Bellarmine, and his charming equipage, before 
matiers had gone so far. ‘* Yet why’’ says she, 
“should I wish to have seen him before: or what 
signifies it that | have seea him now? Is not 
Horatio my lover? almost my husband? Is he 
not as hanijsome, nay, handsomer than Bellar- 
mige? Ay, but Bellarmine is the genieeler and 
the finer man; yes, that he must be allowed, 
Yes, yes, he is th tainly. But did I no 
longer ago than y love Horatio more 
than all the world? Ay, but yesterday I had 





not seen Bellarmine, But. doth @t Horatio 
doat on me, and may he not in de reak his 
heart, if I abandon him? Weil, th not 
Bellarmine a heart to break too? Wes, but I 


promised Horatio first; bit that was peor Bel- 
larmine’s misfortune: ifiqhad seen him first, | 
should certainly gage him. Did not 
the dear creature prefer me to every woman in 
the assembly, when every she was laying out 
for him? When was it in Horatio’s 
give me such an instance of affection? ._ 
give me an equipage, of any of th 
which Bellarmine will make me_ mistr 
How vast is the difference betw i 
wife of a poor counsellor, and the w 
Bellarmine’s fortune! If I ma 
shall triumph over no more than 
by marrying Bellarmine, & shalt 


all my acquaintance. What } ness! —B 
can | suffer Horatio to die? for, ath sworn 
he cannot survive my loss: but; aps, he may 













sacrifice myself to him? Besides, Bellaruifie 
| may be as miserable too.’? She was thus ar- 
| guing with herself, when some youn ies 
| called her go the walks, and a little 

| her anxiety forthe present. . - 
The next morning Bella 
| with her, in the presence of her. 
| had sufficiently informed of : 
| Leonora: he was no sooner withdrawn, than the 
| old lady began to advise her niece on be @cca. 
| sion.—** You see, child, “ says she” what fortune 









nothing like it.—Pray how do you like my 
liveries?” Legnora answered, “she thought 
them very pretty.” ‘* Alb French,’’ sags he, “I 
assure you, except the great coats: I never trust 
any thing more than a grest coat to 
man. You know one must 
people what one can, especially 
a place, | was in the country 
he! But for myself, I would the dirty 
the bottom of the cea, rather.) 

rag of English work about i. 
after you have made one tour 








5 

asingle 
evre,. 

you, will 


clothes. You can’t conceive what an ad 

a French dress would be to your beauty: I posi- 
tively assure you, at the first opera J saw since 
I came over, I mistook the English ladies:for 
chambermaids; he, he, he!’’ © ; 

With such sort of polite discourse did ey 
Bellarmine entertain his beloved Leonora, w 
the door opened on a sudden, and Horatio en- 
tered the room. Here ‘tis impoesible to express 
the surprize of Leonora. 

“ Poor woman,” says Mrs. Slipslop, ‘* what a 
terrible;gvandary she mnst be in! “Not at 
all,’ says Miss Graveairs. ‘ Such slats can 
never Le confounded.”’ ‘* She must have then 
more than Corinthian aseurance,”? said Adams: 
“ay, more than Lais hereelf.” 


A long silence, continued the lady, prevailed 
in the whole company. If the familiar entrance 
of Horatio struck the astonishment into 





‘ pect ce of Bellare 
mine no less surprised Horatio. At lengthy 
Leonora, collecting all the spirits she was mis- 
tress of, addressed herself to the latter, and pre- 
tended to wonder at the reason of co late a 
visit. ‘1 should, indeed,” answered he, “ have 
mace some apology for disturbing you at this 
hour, had not ay finding you in compagy, 
me I do no! break in upon your repose,” Bel- 
larroine rose from meee ae traversed the room 
in a minuet step, and hummed an opera tune, 
while Horatio, advancing to Leonora, asked her 
in a whisper, if that gentieman was got a rela- 
tion of hers; to which with « 
emile, or rather encer, ‘No, he is norélation of 
mine yet;”’ addiog, “she could not guess the 

“meaning of his queetion.’’ Horatio told her 
softly, it did not arise from jealousy.” “Jeal- 
ousy!” cries she, “I assufe you it would be 
very strange in a n acquaintance to give 
himself any of irs.” These words a lit- 
tle surprised ; bat he had time 

to answer, Bellarmine danced up to the lady, 
and told her, “ he feared eee ae 

business bet ween. a : tleman. 4 
can have no busi : said she, with the gentle- 
man, nor any 1, which need be any secret to 
ou,”’ 

“You'll pardon me,” says Horatio, “if I de- 
sire to know who this gentleman ie, who is to 





hath thrown in your way; and I hope you will 
| not withstand your own preferm nt.’’ Leonora, | 
sighing, “ begged ber not to mention any such | 
| thing, when she knew her engagements to a 
ratio’? ‘ Engagements to a eried the 
aunt; ‘* you should thank he” 

that you have it yet in your 
them. Will any woman: hesitate 


whether she shall ride. in a cone. 0 
foot all the days of her life?— 








be entrusted with all our secrets.”’ “You'll 
know soon enough,’’ cries Leonora; “but I 
can’t guess what secrets can ever pass between 
as.ofsuch mighty consequence.” “No, Madam!” 
jes io; “I'm sure you not have me 
understand you in. earnest,”? indifferent 
to me,” sa) . “how 
think so un nable a 
at all, at least when people find one 







drives six, and Horatio ‘not even a. pait?? . 


— ote: 
be of the same opinion with regard to your own . 
Aiti 





2 THE GENTLEMAN’S VADE MECUM; OR, SPORTING AND DRAMATIC COMPANION. 





engaged: though ones servant’s do not deny 
one, one may expect @ well-bred person should 
soon take the hint.” ‘* Madam,’’ said Horatio, 
“I did not imagine any engagement with a 
stranger, as it seems this gentleman is, would 
have made any visit impertinent, or that any 
such ceremonies were to be preserved betwecn 
rsons in our situation.”” ‘* Sure you are in a 
ream,” said she, ‘or would persuade me that 
Zam in one. | know no pretensions a common 
acquaintance can have to lay aside the cere- 
monies of good breeding.’’ ‘* Sure,’’ said he, 
«*1 amin a dream; for it is impossible 1 should 
be really esteemed a common acquaintance by 
Leonora, after what has passed between us!” 
«* Passed between us! Do you intend to affront 
me before this gentleman?” ‘ D—n me, affront 
this lady,” says Bellarmine, cocking his hat, 
and strutting up to Horatio; ‘*does any man 
dare affront this lady before me, d—n me!” 
** Harkee, Sir,” says Horatio, “1 would advise 


‘you to lay aside that fierce air; for | am mightily) 


deceived, if this lady has not a violent desire to 
get your worship a good drubbing.” ** Sir,” an- 
ewered Bellarmine, “I have the honour to be 


her protector, and d—n me if | understand your 


more airs, for you see | am prepared for you,’ 


great eagerness opened, and read as follows: 
** Most divine creature, 


as those shot into wy heart, which have been 
fired from your eyes, tout brilliant. ‘Whose are 
the only cannons by which I am to fall; for my 


attend your rue/le ; till when, unless you will do 


anguish which can be felt by, 
** Madam, 
** Avec toute la respecte in the world, 


** Devoté 
** BELLARMINE.” 


Bellarmine’s recovery, and that the gossip Fame 
had, according to custom, so enlarged his danger, 
she presently abandoned all farther thoughts of 
Horatio, and was soon reconciled to her aunt, 
who received her again into favour, with a more 
Christian forgiveness than we generally meet 
with. Indeed, it is possible she might be a little 


* Sir,” answered Horatio, ‘* she is| alarmed at the hints which her niece had given 
father your protectress: but give yourself no 


her concerning the presents, She might appre- 
hend such rumours, should they get abroad, 


(shaking his whip at him.) “ Oh! Serviteur tres | might injure a reputation, which, by frequenting 


Aumbie,’’ says Bellarmine. 
parfaitment bien.” 
who had beard of Horatio's visit, entered the 
room, and soon satisfied all his doubts. She 
convinced him that he was never more awake 
in his life, and that nothing more extraordinary 
dad happened in his three days’ absence, than a 


“Je vous entend| church twice a day, and preserving the utmost 
At which time the aunt,| rigour and strictness in her countenance and 


behaviour for many years, she had established. 
Leonora’s passion returned now for Bellar 
mine with greater force after its smal! relaxation 
than ever. She proposed to her aunt to make 
him a visit in his confinement, which the old 


email alteration in the affections of Leonora,| lady, with great and commendable prudence, 


avho now burst into tears, and wondered what 
teason she had given him to use her in so bar 
Darous a manner. 
to withdraw with him: but the ladies prevented 
it, by laying violent hands on the latter; upon 
whieh, the former took his leave without any 
@reat ceremony, and departed, leaving the lady 


advised her to decline: ‘* For,” says she, 
**should any accident intervene to prevent your 


Horatio desired Bellarmine | intended match, too forwa:d a behaviour with 


this lover may injure you in the eyes of others. 
Every woman, till she is married, ought to con- 


the affair's breaking off.” Leonora said ‘* she 


with his rival, to consult for his safety, which| should be indifferent to whatever might happen 


Leonora feared her indiscretion might have en- 


dangered; but the aunt comforted her with as- 
surances that Horatio would not ventore his| she called him 


in such a case: for she had now so absolutely 


**that, if it was ber misfortune 


rson against so accomplished a cavalier as| to lose him, she should for ever abandon all 


Harmine, and that being a lawyer, he would 


@eek revenge in his own way, and the most they 
had to apprehend from him was an action 


They at length, therefore, agreed to permit 
Bellarmine to retire to his lodgings, having first 
settled all matters relating to the journey which 
he was to undertake in the morning, and their 


preparations for the nuptials at his return 


But alas! as wise men have observed. the seat 
of valour is not the countenance; and many a 


grave and plain man will, on a just provocation 


betake himself to that mischievous metal, cold 
iron; while men of a fiercer biow, and sometimes 
‘with that emblem of courage, a cockade, will 


more prudently decline it. 


mora was waked in the morning. from a 
visionary coach and six, with the dismal account, 


that Bellarmine was run through the body by 


Horatio; that he lay languishing at an inn, and 


the surgeons had declared the wound mortal. 


thoughts of mankind.”’ She therefore resolved 
to visit him, notwithstanding all the pruaent ad- 
vice of her aunt to the contrary, and that very 
afternoon executed her resolution. 

The lady was proceeding in her story, when 
the coach drove into the inn where the company 


Adams, whose ears were the most hungry part 
about him, he being, as the reader may perhaps 
guess, of an insatiable curiosity, and heartily 


cess to a lady of so inconstant a disposition. 
CHAPTER V. 


where the Company dined, with its bloody 

Consequences to Mr. Adams. 

As soon as the passengers had alighted from 
the coach, Mr. Adams, as was his custom, made 


She immediately leaped out of the bed, danced directly to the kitchen, where he found Joseph 


about the room ina frantic manner, tore ber 


: leg; for the horse which Mr, Adams had borrow- 
= tree rd vw sole Bl — —_—-= ed of his clerk, had so violent @ propensity to 
’ , 


Jikewise arose at the news, found her. The 


good old lady applied her utmost art to comfort 
e 


r niece. She told her, while there was life, 
there was hope: but that if he should die, her 
affliction would be of no service to Bellarmine, | 


and would only expose herself, which might 


kneeling, that one would have thought it had 
been his trade as well as his master's: nor would 
he always give any notice of such his intention; 
he was often found on his knees when the rider 
least expected it. 
nO great inconvenience to the parson, who was 


probably keep her some time without any future | accustomed to it, and, as hie lege almost touch- 


offer; that as matters had happened, her wisest 


ed the groundjwhen he bestrode the, beast, he had 


<way would be to think no more of Bellarmine, but a little way to fall, and he threw himself for- 


‘ut to endeavour to regain the affections of 


Horatio.” “Speak not to me,” cried the dis- 


ward on such occasions with so much dexterity, 
that he never received eny mischief; the horse 


late Leonora; “ is it not owing to me, that and he frequently rolling many paces distance, 


poor Bellarmine has lost his life? Have not 
these cursed charms” (at which she looked 
#tedfastly in the glass) “been the ruin of the 
most charming man of this age? 
dear to contemplate my own face again?” (with 
her eyes still fixed on the glass.) 


other woman in the town could have made any 
impression on him.” 


affections of Horatio.” 


she burst into tears. 
whether I would or no, to give up my affections 
for him; had it not been for you, Bellarmine 
never would have entered into my thoughts; had 
mot his addresses been backed by your persua- 
sions, they never would have made any impres- 
sion on me; I should have defied all the fortune 
and equipage in the world; but it was you, it 
-was'you, who got the better of my youth and 
@implicity, and forced me to lose my dear Ho- 
vatio for ever.” 

The aunt was almost borne down with this 
torrent of words: she, however, rallied ail the 
strength she could, and drawing her mouth up 
in a purse, began: ‘*1 am not surprised, niece, 
at this ingratitude. Those who advire young 
women for their interest, must always expect 
such a return, ! am convinced my brother will 


thank me for breaking off your mateh with 
not be in 


Horatio at any rate.” ‘* That may 
your power yet,” answered Leonora, “though it 


js very ungrateful in you to desire or attempt it, 
after the presents you have received from him.” 
(For, indeed, true it is, that many presents, and 
some pretty valuable ones, had passed from 
Horatio to the old lady: but as true it is, that 
Bellarmine, when he breakfasted with her and 
her niece, had complimented her with a brilliant 


from his finger, of much greater value than al 
phe had touched of the other.) 

The aunt's gall was on float to reply, when a 
gorvant brought a letter into the room, which 


Can I ever 


“Am I not 
the murderess of the finest gentleman? No 


“Never think of things 
past,” cries the aunt, “think of regaining the 
« What reason,” said the 
niece, “have | to hope he would forgive me? 
No; I have lost hin as well as the other, and it 
‘was your wicked advice which was the occasion 
of all: you seduced me, contrary to my inclina- 
tion, to abandon poor Horatio;” at which words 
“You prevailed upon me, 


and afterwards both getting up and meeting as 
good friends as ever. 


kind of cattle, though an excellent horseman, 


with his leg under the beast, received a violent 


camphorated spirits, just at the time when the 
parson entered the kitchen. 





tered. He was by no means of Mr. Tow- 


but his guests. 


** The wound which I fear you have heard I | stream. 
received from my rival, is not like to be so fatal; done in courtesy, especially by a person of 


surgeon gives me hopes of being soon able to 


me an honour which I have scarce the hardiesse 
to think of, your absence will be the greatest | surly a husband deserved, seeing her husband 


** Your most obedient, most absolute, 


sider of, and provide against, the possibility of 


placed her affections on this dear man,’’ (so 


were to dine, sorely to the dissatisfaction of Mr. | 


.| desirous of hearing the end of this amour, 
though he professed he could scarce wish suc- 


A dreadful Quarrel which happened at the Inn 


Poor Joseph, who had not been used to s0ch | 
did not so happily disengage himeelf; but falling 
contusion, to which the geod woman was, as 


we have said, applying a warm hand, with some 


He had scarce expressed his concern for Jo- 
seph’s misfortune, before the host likewise en- 


This surly fellow, who always proportioned 
his respect to the appearance of a traveller, 


from God bless your Honour, down to plain 
coming presently, observing his wife on her 
knees to a footman, cried out, without consider- 
ing his circumstances, ‘* What a pox is the wo- 
man about? Why don’t you mind the company 
Go and ask jhem what they will 
** My dear,” says she, ** you 
have nothing but what is at the 
be ready presently; and really 
the poor young man's leg is very much bruised;” 
at which words she fell to chafing more violent- 
The bell then happening to 
ring, be damned his wife, and bid her go in to 
the company, and not stand rubbing there all 
day; for he did not believe the young fellow’s 
leg wae so bad as he pretended; and if it was, 
miles he would find a surgeon to 
nm these words, Adams fetched 
two strides across the room, and snapping his | member, I don’t advise you to go to law, but if 
fingers over his head, muttered aloud, he would 
excommunicate such a wretch for a farthing;|ing dsmages, that’s all.’’ 
for he believed the Devil had more humanity. 
These words occasioned a dialogue between 
Adams and the host, in which there were two 
or three sharp replies, till Joseph bade the lat- 
ter know how to behave himself to his betters, 
at which the host (having first strictly surveyed 
dams) scornfully repeating the word betters, 
rage, and telling Joseph he was ar 
able to walk out of hie house as he had been to 
walk into it, offered to lay violent hands on him;{ some awe of the company, especially of the 





Leonora, bearing it came from Bellarmine, with | which Adams perceiving, dealt him so sound a 


compliment over his face with his fist, that the 
blood immediately gushed out of his nose in a 
The host being unwilling to be out- 


Adams's figure, returned the favour with so 
much gratitude, that the parson’s nostrils began 
to look a little redder than usual; upon which 
pe again assailed his antagonist, and with 
another stroke laid him sprawling on the floor. 
| The hostess, who was a better wife than so 


all bloody and stretched along, hastened pre- 
sently to his assistance, or rather to revenge the 
blow, which, to all appearance, was the last he 
would ever receive; when lo! a pan full of hog’s 
blood, which unluckily stood on the dresser, 


| presented itself first to her hands. She seized 


As soon as Leonora perceived such hopes of | it in her fury, and without any reflection dis- 


| charged it into the parson'’s face, and with so 
| good an aim, that much the greater part first 
| saluted his countenance, and trickled thence in 
| so large a current down to his beard, and over 
| his garments, that a more horrible spectacle was 
| hardly to be seen, or even imagined; all which 
| was perceived by Mrs. Slipslop, who entered 
| the kitchen at that instant. This good gentle 
| woman, not being of a temper so extremely 
| cool and patient as perhaps was required to ask 
many questions on this occasion, flew with great 
impetuosity at the hostess’s cap, which, together 
with some of her hair, she plucked from her 
head in a moment, giving her at the same time 
severai hearty cufls in the face, which, by fre- 
quent practice on the inferior servants, she had 

learned an excellent knack of delivering with a 
good grace. Poor Joseph could hardly. rise 
from his chair; the parson was employed in 
wiping the blood from his eyes, which had en- 
tirely blinded him; and the landlord was but 
just beginning to stir, whilst Mrs. Slipslop, hold- 
ing down the landlady’s face with her left hand, 

| made so dexterous an use of the right, that the 

| poor woman began to roar in a key which 
| alarmed all the company in the inn. 

There happened to be in the inn at this time, 
besides the ladies who arrived in the stage- 
coach, the two gentlemen who were present at 

| Mr. Tow-wouse’s when Joseph was detained for 
his horse's meat, and whom we have before 

|mentioned to have stopt at the alehouse with 
Adams. There was, likewise, a gentleman just 
returned from his travels to Italy, all whom the 
| horrid outery of murder presently brought into 
| the kiteben, where the several combatants were 
| found in the postures already described. 

| It was now no difficulty to put an end to the 
fray, the conquerers being satisfied with the 

| vengeance they had taken, and the conquered 
having no appetite to renew the fight. The 
principal figure, and which engaged the eyes of 

| all, was Adams, who was ali covered with blood, 
| whieh the whole company concluded to be his 
own, and consequently imagined him no longer 
for this world. But the host, who had now re- 
| covered from his blow, and was risen from the 
ground, soen delivered them from this appre- 
hension, by damning his wife for wasting the 
| hog’s dings, and telling her al! would have 
| been very well, if she had not intermeddied like 
|a fool as she was; adding, he was very glad the 


suting by the fire, and the hostess anointing his | gentiewoman had pail her, though not half 


| what she deserved. The poor woman had in- 

| deed fared much the worse, having, besides the 
unmerciful cufls received, lost a quantity of 
hair, which Mrs. Slipslop in triumph held in her 

| left hand, 

| The traveller, addressing himself to Miss 

| 


This foible, however, was of Gravairs, desired her not to be frightened; for 


| there had been only a little boxing, which, he 
|said, to their dugracia, the English were ac- 
customata to; adding, it must be, however, a 
sight somewhat strange to him, who was just 
come from Italy, the Italians not being addicted 
|to the euffardo, but bostanza, says he. He 
|then went up to Adams, and telling him he 
looked like the ghost of Banquo, bid him not 
shake his gory locks at him, for he could not 
say he did it. Adams very innocently answer- 
ed, ‘Sir, | am far from accusing you.”” He 
then returned to the lady, and cried, ** I find the 
bloody gentleman is una insipi/o del nullo sen- 
sv. Damnao di me, if | bhve seen such a 
spectaculo in my way from Viterbo.”’ 

One of the gentlemen having learnt from the 
host the occasion of this bustle, and being as- 
sured by him that. Adams had struck the first 
blow, whispered in hie ear, he'd warrant he 
would recover. “ Recover, master!” said the 


wouse’s gentle disposition, and was indeed per- | host, smiling; “ Yes, yes. | am not afraid of dy- 
fect master of his house, and every thing in it 


| ing with a blow or two neither; 1 am not such 
a chicken as that.’ “ Pugh!” said the gentle- 
man, “ | mean you will recover damages in that 
action, which undoubtedly you intend to bring, 
as soon as a writ can be returned from London: 
for you look like a man of too much spirit and 
courage to suffer any one to beat you without 
bringing your action against him: he must be a 
scandalous fellow indeed, who would put up 
with a drubbing, whilst the law is open to re- 
venge it: besides, he hath drawn blood from 
you, and spoiled your coat; and the jury will 
give damages for that,too. An excellent new 
coat, upon my word, and now not worth a shil- 
ling! I don’t care,’’ continued he, “ to intermed- 
die in these cases; but you have a right to use 
my evidence, and if | am sworn, | must speak 
the truth. I saw you sprawling on the floor, 
and the blood gushing from your nostrils. You 
may take your own opinion; but was | in your 
circumstances, every drop of my blood should 
convey an ounce of gold into my pocket. Re 





your jury were christians, they must give ewing. 
**Master,”’ cried 
the host, scratching his head, “I have no sto- 
mach to law, | thank you. I have seen enough 
of that in the parish, where two of my neighbours 
have been at law about a house, till they have 
both lawed themselves into a jail,”—at which 
words he turned about, and began to inquire 
again after his hog’s puddings; nor would it 
probably have been a sufficient excuse for his 
wife, that she spilt them in his detence, had not 








Italian traveller, who was a person of great dig- 
nity, withheld his rage. Whilst one of the above- 
mentioned gentlemen was employed, e have 
seen him, on behalf of the landlord, other 
was no less hearty on the side of Mr. Adams, 
whom he advised to bring his action immediate- 
ly. He said the assault of the wife was, in 
law, the assault of the husband; for they were 
but one person, and he was liable to pay dama- 
ges, which he said must be considerable, where 
80 bloody a disposition appeared. Adams an- 
swered, if it was true that they were but one 
person, he had assaulted the wife; he was sorry 
to own he had struck the husband the first blow. 
‘Lam sorry you own it, too,” cries the gentle- 
man; “for it could not possibly appear to the 
court: for here was no evidence present but the 
lame man in the chair, whom I suppose to be 
your friend, and would consequently say nothing 
but what made for you.” “How, Sir,” says 
Adama, “ do you take me for a villain, who would 
prosecute revenge in cold blood, and use unjusti- 
fiable means to obtain it? If you knew me and 
my order. I should think you affronted both.” 
At the word order, the gentleman stared, for he 
was too bloody to be of any modern order of 
knights, and turning hastily about said, “ Every 
man knew his own business.” 

Matters being now posed, the pany 
retired to their several apartments, the two gen- 
tlemen congratulating each other on the suc- 
cess of their good offices, in procuring a perfect 
reconciliation between the contending parties; 
and the traveller went to his repast, crying, a3 
the Italian poet says, 

« Je voi very well, que tutta ¢ pace, 
So send up dinner, good Bonitace.” 

The coachman began now to grow importu- 
nate with his passengers, whose entrance into the 
coach was retarded by Miss Graveairs insisting, 
against the remonstrance of all the rest, that she 
would not admit a footman into the coach; for 
poor Joseph was too lame to mount a horse. A 
young lady, who was, it seems, an Earl's grand. 
daughter, begged it with almost tears in her 
eyes. Mr. Adams prayed, and Mrs. Slipslop 
scolded, but all to no purpose. She said “ she 
would not demean wverself to ride with a foot- 
man; that there were wagons on the road; that 
if the master of the coach desired it, she would | 
pay for two places; but would suffer no such | 
fellow to come in.” “Madam,” says Slipstop, | 
“lam sure, no one can refuse another coming 
into a stage-coach.” “Idon't know, Madam,” 
says the lady,“ am not much used to stage- 
coaches. 1 seldom travel in them.” “That 
may, be, Madam,” replhed Slipslop, “very good 
people do, and some people's betters, for aught 
I know.” Miss Graveairs said. “Some folks 
might sometimes give their tongues a liberty, 
to some people that were their betters, which 
did not become them: for her part she was not 
used to converse with servants.” Slipslop re- 
turned, “Some people kept no servants to con- 
verse with: for her part she thanked heaven she 
lived in a family where there were a great 
many; and had more under her own command 
than any paltry little gentlewoman in the king 
dom.’’ Miss Graveairs cned, **She believed 
her mistress would not ge such 
to her betters.” “My betters!" gaya Slipsiop, 
“who is my betters, pray?” “TF am your bet- 
ters,” answered Miss Graveairs, “and Ill ac- 

uaint your mistress;” at which Mrs. Slipslop 
laughed aloud, and told her, “ Her lady was one 
of the great gentry, and such little paltry gen 
tlewomen, as some folks who travelled in stage- 
coaches, would not easily come at her.” 
This smart dialogue between some people and 
some folks, was going on at the coach door, 
when a solemn person riding into the inn, and 
seeing Mies Graveairs, immediately accosted her 
with, “ Dear child, how do you do?” She pre- 
sently answered,“ O! Papa, | am glad you have 
overtaken me.” “So am I,” answered he, “for 
one of our coaches is just at hand; and there 
being room for you in it, you shal! go no farther 
in the stage, unless you desire it.” “How can 
you imagine | should desire it?” says she; so 
bidding Slipslop ride with her fellow, if she 
pleased, she took her father by the hand, who 
was just alighted, and walked with him into a 
room. 

Adams instantly asked the coachman in a 
whisper, if he knew who the gentleman was? 
The coachman answered,“ he was now a gen- | 
tleman, and kept his horse and man: but times 
are altered, master,” said he; “ | remember when 
he was no better born than myself.” “Ay, ay!” | 
says Adams. “My father drove the squire’s 
coach,” answered he, *‘ when that very man 
rode postillion: but he is now his steward, and 
a great gentleman.” Adams then snapped his 
fingers, and cried, “ he thought she was some 
such trollop.” 

Adams made haste to acquaint Mrs. Slipslop 
with this good news, as he imagined it; but it 
found a different reception from what he expect- 
ed. The prudent gentlewoman, who despised 
the anger of Miss Graveairs, whilst she con- 
ceived her to be the daughter of a gentleman of 
small fortune, now she heard her alliance with 
upper servants of a great family in her neigh- 
bourhood, began to fear her interest with the 
mistress. She wished she had not carried the 
dispute so far, and began to think of endeavour. 
ing to reconcile herself to the young a be- 
fore she left the inn; when luckily the scene at 
London, which the reader can scarce have for- 
gotten, presented itself to her mind, and com 
forted her with such assurance, that she no lon- 
ger apprehended any enemy with her mistress. 

Every thing being now adjusted, the company 
entered the coach, which was just on its depar 
ture, when one lady recollected she had left ber 
fan, a second her gloves, a third a snuff box, and 
a fourth a emelling-bottle behind her; to find all 
which occasioned some delay, and much swear 
ing to the coachman. 

As soon as the coach had left the inn, the 
women altogether fell on the character of Miss 
Graveairs, whom one of them declared she had 
suspected to be some low creature, from the be. 




















had not even the looks of a gentlewoman; a 
third warranted she was no better than she 
should be, and turning to the lady who had re- 
lated the story in the coach, said, ** Did you 
ever hear, Madam, any thing so prudish as her 
remarks? Well, deliver me from the censorious- 
ness of such a prude.’” The fourth added, “ O! 
Madam! all these creatures are censorious: but 
for my part, | wonder where the wretch was 
bred: indeed, | must own | have seldom con- 
versed with these mean kind of people, so that 
it may appear stranger to me; but to refuse the 
general desire of a whole company, has some- 
thing in it so astonishing, that for my part Lown 
I should believe it, if my own ears had not been 
witness to it.”’ “ Yes, and so handsome a young 
fellow,”’ cries Slipslop, ** the woman must have 
no compassion in her; I believe she is more of a 
‘Turk than a Christian: [I am certain if she had 
any Christian woman’s blood in her veins, the 
sight of such a young fellow must have warmed 
it. Indeed, there are some wretched, miserable 
old objects, that turns one’s stomach: I should 
not have wondered if she had refused such a 
one; Lam as nice as herself, and should have 
cared no more than herself for the company of 
stinking old fellows: but hold up thy head, Jo- 
seph, thou art none of those; and she who hath 
no compulsion for thee, is a Myhummetman, 
and I will maintain it.” This conversation made 
Joseph uneasy, as well as the ladies, who, per- 
ceiving the spirits which Mrs. Slipslop was in, 
(for indeed she was not a cup too low,) began 
to fear the consequence: one of them, there- 
fore, desired the lady to conclude the story.— 
* Ay, Madam,”’ said Slipslop, ** I beg your lady- 
ship to give us that story you commensated in 
the morning,” which this well-bred woman im- 
mediately complied with. 
CHAPTER VI. 
Conclusion of the Unfortunate Jilt. 

Leonora having once broke through the 
bounds which custom and modesty impose on 
her sex, soon gave an unbridled indulgence to 
her passion. Her visits to Bellarmine were more 
constant, as well as longer, than his surgeon's: 
in a word, she became absolutely his nurse, made 
his water-grue!, ad istered him his med 
and, notwithstanding the prudent advice of her 
aunt to the contrary, almost entirely resided in 
her wounded lover's apartment. 

The ladies of the town began to take her con. 
duct into consideration; it was the chief topic 
of discourse at their tea-tables, and was very 
severely censured by the most part, especially 





| by Lindamira, a lady whose discreet and starch 


carriage, together with a constant attendance 


at church three times a day, had utterly defeat- 
ed many malicious attacks on her own reputa- 
tion: for such was the envy,that Lindamira’s 
virtue bad attracted, that, notwithstanding her 
own stret behaviour, and stret inquiry mto the 
lives of others, she had not been able to escape 


being the mark of some arrows herself, which, 
however, did her no injury; a blessing, perhaps, 
owed by her to the clergy, who were her chief 
male companions, and with two or three of 
whom she had been barbarously and unjustly 
calumniated. 

**Not so unjustly neither, perhaps,’’ says 
Slipslop; “for the clergy are men as well as other 
folks.’” 

The extreme delicacy of Lindamira’s virtue 
was cruelly burt by those freedoms which Leo- 
nora allowed herself. She said, ‘it was an 
affront to her sex; that she did not imagine it 
consistent with any woman's honour to speak 
to the creature, or to be seen in her company; 
and that, for her part, she should always refuse 
to dance at an assembly with her, for fear of 
contamination, by taking her by the hand.” 

But to return to my story. As soon as Bel- 
larmine was recovered, which was somewhat 
within a month from bis receiving his wound, 
he set out, according to agreement, for Leono- 
ra’s father's, in order to propose the match, and 
settle all matters with him touching settlements 
and the like. 

A little before his arrival, the old gentleman 
had received an intimation of the affair by the 
following letter; which I can repeat verbatim, 
and which they say was written neither by Le- 
onora nor her aunt, though it was in a woman's 
hand. The letter was in these words: 

“ Sirn:—I am sorry to acquaint you that your 
deughter Leonora hath acted one of the basest, 
as well as most simple parts with a young gen- 
tleman to whom she had engaged herself, and 
whom she hath, pardon the word, jilted for an- 
other cf inferior fortune, notwithstanding his 
superior figure. You may take what measures 
you please on this occasion: | have performed 
what I thought my duty; as I have, unknown 
to you, a very great respect for your family.” 

The old gentleman did not give himself the 
trouble to answer this kind epistle; nor did he 
take any notice of it after he had read it, till he 
saw Bellarmine. He was, to say the truth, one 
of those fathers who look on children as an un- 
happy consequence of their youthful pleasures, 
which as he would have been delighted not to 
have attended them, so was he no less pleased 
with an opportunity to rid himself of the incum- 
brance. He passed, in the world’s language, 
as an exceeding good father; being not only so 
rapacious as to rob and plunder all mankind to 
the utmost of his power, but even to deny him- 
self the conveniencies and almost necessaries 
of life; which his neighbours attributed to a 
desire of raising immense fortunes for his chil- 
dren. But in fact it was not so; for he 
heaped up money for its own sake only, and 
looked on his children as his rivals, who were 
to enjoy his beloved mistress when he was inca- 
pable of possessing her, and which he would 
have been much more charmed with the power 
of carrying along with him: nor had his children 
any other security of being his heirs, than that 
the law would constitute them euch without a 
will, and that he had not affection enough for 
any one living, to take the trouble of writing 
one. 

To this gentleman came Bellarmine, on the 
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THE GENTLEMAN’S VADE MECUM; OR, SPORTING AND DRAMATIC COMPANION. 





age, his family and his estate, seemed to the fa- 
ther to make an advantageous match for his 
daughter; he, therefore, very readily accepted 
his proposals: but when Bellarmine imagined 
the principal affair concluded, and began to open 
the incidental matters of fortune, the old gen- 
tleman presently changed his countenance, say- 
ing, “He reso.'ved never to marry his daughter 
on a Smithfield match; that whoever had love 
for her to take her, would, when he died, find 
her share of the fortune in his coffers; but he 
had seen such examples of undutifulness happen 
from the too early generosity of parents, that 
he had made a vow never to part with a shil- 
ling whilst he lived. He then commended the 
saying of Solomon, He that spareth the rod, 
spoileth the child: but added, he might have 
likewise asserted, (hat he that sparcth the purse, 
saveth the child.” He then ran into a discourse 
on the extravagance of the youth of the age, 
whence he launched into a dissertation on 
horses, and came at length to commend those 
Bellarmine drove. That fine gentleman, who, 
at another season, would have been well enough 
pleased to dwell a little on that subject, was 
now very eager to resume the circumstance of 
fortune. He said “he had a very high value for 
the young lady, and would receive her with less 
than he would any other whatever, but that 
even his love to her made some regard to world 

ly matters necessary; for it would be a most dis- 
tracting sight for him to see her, when he had 
the honour to be her husband, in less than a 
coach and six.” The old gentleman answered, 
** Four will do! four wil do!” and then took a 
turn from horses to extravagance, and from ex- 
travagance to horses, till he came round to the 
equipage again, whither he was no sooner ar- 
rived, than Bellarmine brought him back to the 
point, but all to no purpose: he made his es- 
cape from that subject in a minute, till at last 
the lover declared,“ That, in the present situ- 
ation of his affairs, it was impossible for him, 
though he loved Leonora more than tout /e 
monde, to marry her without a fortune;’’ to 

which the father answered, “ He was sorry that 
his daughter must loose so valuable a match; 
that, if he had an inclination, at present it was 
not in his power to advance a shilling; that he 
had had great losses, and been at great expense 
on projects, which, though he had great expec- 
tation trom them, had yet produced him nothing: 
that he did not know what might happen here- 
after, on the birth of a son; but he would make 
no promise, or enter into any article; for he 
would not break his vow for all the daughters 
in the world.”’ 

In short, ladies, to keep you no longer in sus- 
pense, Bellarmine, having tried every argument 
and persuasion which he could invent, and find- 
ing them all ineffectual, at length took his leave, 
but not in order to return to heonora. He pro- 
ceeded directly to his own seat, whence, after 
a few days stay, he returned to Paris, to the 
great delight of the French, and the honour of 
the English nation. 

But as soon as he arrived at his home, he pre- 
sently despatched a messenger with the follow- 
ing epistle to Leonora: 

* Adorable and Charmante, 

**T am sorry to have the honour to tell you, I 
am not the heureux person destined for your 
divine arms. Your papa hath told me so with 
a politesse not often seen on this side Paris 
You may perhaps guess his manner of refusing 
me.—Ah mon Dieu! You will certainly believe 
me, Madam, incapable myself of delivering this 
triste message. which I intend to try the French 


air to cure the consequences of—1 jamais! | 


Ceur! Ange!—Au Liable!—lf your papa 
obliges you to a marriage, | hope we ehali see 
you at Paris; till when, the wind that flows from 


thence will be the warmest dans le monde: for 
it will consist almost entirely of my sighs. ddieu, 
ma princesse! Ah lamour ! 

BELLARMIN®E.”’ 

I shall not attempt, ladies, to describe Leo 
nora’s condition when she received this letter. 
It ig a picture of horror, which I should have as 
little pleasure in drawing as you beholding. She 
immediately left the place where she was the 
subject of conversation and ridicule, and retired 
to the house I showed you when I began the 
story, where she hath ever since led a discon- 
solate life, and deserves, perhaps, pity for her 
misfortunes, more than our censure for a beha. 
viour to which the artifices of her aunt very pro- 
bably contributed, and to which very young wo- 
men are often rendered too liable by that blame- 
able levity in the education of our sex. 

** If L was inclined to pity her,” said a young 
lady in the coach, “it would be for the loss of 
Horatio, for | cannot discern any misfortune in 
her missing such a husband as Bellarmine.” 

“ Why I must own,” says Slipslop, “ the gentle 
woman was a little false hearted: but howsum 
ever, it was hard to have two lovers, and get 
never a husband at all—But pray, Madam, what 
became of Ourasho?”’ 

He remains, said the lady, still unmarried, 
and hath applied himself so closely to his busi- 
ness, that he hath raised, I hear, a very con- 
siderable fortune. And what is remarkable, they 
say, he never hears the name of Leonora with- 
out a sigh, nor hath ever uttered one syllable to 
charge her with her ill conduct towards hum. 

CHAPTER VII, 
Short Chapter, in which Parson 
Adams went a great Way. 
The lady having finished her story, received 


A owery 


so that he had never been much more or less 
than a quarter of a mile distant from it. 
Mrs. Slipslop desired the coachman to over- 


the faster he drove, tie faster ran the parson, 
often crying out, Jy, ay, catch me if you can: 
till at length the coachman swore he would as 
|soon altempt to drive after a greyhound; and 
| cried, * Softly, softly, boys,’’ to his horses, which 
the civil beasts immediately obeyed. 

But we will be more courteous to our reader 
than he was to Mrs Slipsiop; and leaving the 
coach and its company to pursue their journey, 
| we will carry our reader on after Parson Adams, 

who stretched forward without once looking be- 
hind him; till having left the coach full three miles 
| in his rear, he came to a place, where, by keep- 
ing the extremest track to the right, it was just 
barely possible for a human creature to miss his 
|way. This track, however, did he keep, as in- 
deed he had a wonderful capacity at these kinds 
of bare possibilities; and travelling in it about 
three miles over the plain, he arrived at the 
summit of a hill, whence looking a great way 
backwards, and perceiving no coach in sight, he 
sat himself down on the turf, and pulling out his 
Eschylus, determined to wait here for its ar- 
rival, 

He had not sat long here before a gun going 
off very near, a little startled him: he looked up, 
and saw a gentleman within a hundred paces, 
taking up a partridge which he had just shot. 

Adams stood up, and presented a figure to the 
gentleman, which would have moved laughter 
in many: for his cassock had just again fallen 
down below his great coat, that isto say, it 
reached his knees, whereas the skirts of his 
great coat descended no lower than half way 
down his thighs; but the gentleman’s mirth gave 
way to his surprise at beholding such a person- 
age in such a place. 

Adams, advancing to the gentieman, told him 
he hoped he had good sport; to which the other 
answered, ‘* Very little.’” ‘I see, Sir,”’ says 
Adams, ‘* you have smo/e one partridge: to 





ceeded to charge his piece. 

Whilst the gun was charging, Adams remained 
in silence, which he at last broke, by observing, 
that it was a delightful evening. The gentleman, 
who had at first sight conceived a very distaste- 
ful opinion of the parson, began, on perceiving a 
book in his hand, and likewise smoking the in- 
formation of the cassock, to change his thoughts, 
and made a small advance to conversation on 
his side, by saying, ‘* Sir, I suppose you are not 
one of these parts?” 

Adams immediately told him, no: that he was 
a traveller, and invited by the beauty of the 
evening and the place, to repose a little, and 
amuse myself with reading. ‘‘1 may as well 
repose myself, too,’’ said the sportsman; “for I 
have been out the whole afternoon, andthe devil 
a bird have I seen till I came hither.” 

“Perhaps then the game is not very plenty 
hereabouts,”’ cries Adams. “ No, Sir,’’ said the 
gentleman; “the soldiers, who are quartered in 
the neighbourhood, have killed it all.’” “It is 
very probable,”’ cried Adams; “ for shooting is 
their profession.” “Ay, shooting the game,” 
answered the other; “ but I don’t see they areso 
torward to shoot our enemies. 
affair of Carthagena; if | had been there, be- 
| lieve, Ishould have done other guess things, d—n 
|me. What’s a man's life when his country de- 
; mands it? A man who won't sacrifice his life 
for his country, deserves to be hang’d, d—n 
me;"’ which words he spoke with so violent a 
gesture, so loud a yoice, so strong an accent, 
and se fierce a countenance, that he might have 
| frightened a captain of trained-bands at the head 
| of his company: but Mr. Adams was not greatly 
subject to fear: he told him intrepidly that he 
very much approved his virtue, but disliked his 
swearing, and begged him not to addict himself 
to so bad a custom, without which he said he 
| might fight as bravely as Achilles did. Indeed, 
| be was charmed with this discourse: he told the 
| gentleman he would willingly have gone many 
miles to have met a man of his generous way of 
thinking; that if he pleased to sit down, he 
should be greatly delighted to commune with 
him: for though he was a clergyman, he would 
himself be ready, if thereto called, to lay down 
his life for his country. 

The gentleman sat down, and Adams by him: 
and then the latter, began, as in the following 
chapter, a discourse which we have placed by 
itself, as it is not only the most curious in this, | 
but perhaps in any other book. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
Anelable Dissertation by Mr. Abraham Adams, 


cal Light. 

**1 do assure you, Sir,” 
gentleman by the hand, ** 1 am hartily glad to 
meet with a man of your kidney: for though I 
am a poor parson, I will be bold to say, lam an 
honest man, and would not do an ill thing to be 
made a bishop. Nay, though it hath not fallen 
in my way to offer so noble a sacrifice, I have 
| not been without opportunities of suffering for | 
the sake of my conscience, I thank heaven for | 
them; for I have had relations, though I say it, | 


a nephew, who wasa shopkeeper, and an alder- | 
man of a corporation. He was a good lad, and | 
was under my care when a boy, and I believe 
would do what I bade him to hisdying day. In- 





take him, which he attempted, but in vain: for | 


| giving the parson two or three hearty curses, he | 


! which the sportsman made no reply, but pro- | 


I don’t like that, 


wherein that Gentleman appears in a Politi | 





him to give it otherwise. He told me it was in 
vain to equivocate; that he knew J hed already 
spoke to him in favour of Esquire Fickle, my 
neighbour; and indeed it was true I had: for it 
was at a season when the church was in danger, 
and when ail good men expected they knew not 
what would happen to usall. I then answered 
boldly, if he thought I had given my promise, he 
affronted me, in pioposing any breachof it. Not 
to be too prolix, 1 persevered, and so did my 
nephew, in the erquire’s interest, who was cho- 
| son chiefly through his means; and so I Jost my 
curacy. Well, Sir, bat do you think the esquire 
‘ever mentioned a word of the church? Ne ver- 
bum quidem, ut ita dicam. Within two years 
he got a place, and hath ever since lived in Lon- 
dom, where | have been informed (but God for- 
bid I should believe it) that he never so much 
as goeth to church. I remained, Sir, a consider- 
able time without any cure, and lived a full 
month on one funeral sermon, which I preached 
| on the indisposition of a clergyman: but this by 
the by. At last, when Mr. Fickle got his 
place, Colonel Courtly stood again; and who 
should make interest for him, but Mr. Fickle 
himself! That very identical Mr. Fickle, who 
had formerly told me the Colonel was an enemy 
to both the church and state, had the confidence 
to solicit my nephew for him; and the Colonel 
himself offered to make me a chaplain to his re- 
giment, which I refused in Yavour of Sir Oliver 
Hearty, who told us he would sacrifice every 
thing to his country: and I believe he would, ex- 
cep* his hunting, which he stuck so close to, that 
in five years together he went but twice up to 
parliament; and one of those times, I have been 
told, never was within sight of the house. 
However, he was a worthy man, and the best 
friend I ever had: for by his interest with a bish- 
op, he got me replaced into my curacy, and gave 
me eight pounds out of his own pocket, to buy 
me a gown and cassock, and furnish my house. 
He had our interest while he lived, which was 
not many years. On his death, I had fresh ap- 
plication made to me; for all the world knew 
the interest I had with my good nephew, who 
was now a leading man in the corporation; and 
| Sir Thomas Booby buying the estate which had 
_ been Sir Oliver’s, proposed himself a candidate. 
He was then a young gentleman just come from 
his travels; and it did me good to hear him dis- 
course on affairs, which, for my part, I knew 
nothing of. If 1 had been master of a thousand 
votes, he should have had them all. [ engaged my 
nephew in his interest; and he was elected, anda 
very fine parliament man he was. They tell me he 
made speeches of an hour long; and | have been 
told very fine ones: but he could never persuade 
the parliament to be of his opinion.—Von omnia 
possumus omnes. He promised me a living, 
poor man: and I believe I should have had it, 
but an accident happened, which was, tat my 
lady had promised it before, unknown to him. 
This, indeed, | never heard till afterwards: for 
my nephew, who died about a month before the 
incumbent, always told me I might be assured 
of it. Since that time, Sir Thomas, poor msn, 
had always so much business that he never could 
find leisure to see me. I believe it was partly 
my lady's fault, too, who did not think my dress 
good enough for the gentry at her table. How- 
ever, I must do him the justice to say he never 
wae ungrateful, and ¥ bave always found his 
kitchen, and his cellar, too, open to me: many 
atime after service on a Sunday, for I preach 
at four churches, have I recruited my spirits 
with a glass of his ale. Since my nephew’s 
death, the corporation is in other hands; and I 
am not a man of that consequence I was former- 
ly. I have no longer any talents to lay out in 
the service of my country; and to whom nothing 
is given, of him nothing can be required. How- 
ever, on all proper seasons, such as the ap- 
proach of an election, | throw a suitable dash or 
two into my sermons, which I have the pleasure 
to hear is not disagreeable to Sir Thomas, and 
the other honest gentlemen, my neighbours, who 
have all promised me these five years, to pro- 
cure an ordination for ason of mine, who is now 





Paris fights, and Hector runs away. Nay, we 
have a mighty instance of this in the history of 
later ages, no longer ago than the 705th year 
of Rome, when the great Pompey, who bad won 
so many battles, and been honoured with so 
many triumphs, and of whose valour several 
authors, especially Cicero and Paterculus, have 
formed such eulogiums; this very Pompey left 
the battle of Pharsalia before he had lost it, 
and retreated to his tent, where he sat like the 
most pusillanimous rascal in a fit of despair, and 
yielded a victory which was to determine the 
empire of the world to Cesar. Iam not much 
travelled in the history of modern times, that is 
to say, these last thousand years: but those who 
are, can, I make no question, furnish you with 
parallel instances.” He concluded, therefore, 
that, had he taken any such hasty resolutions 
against his nephew, he hoped he would con- 
sider better, and retract them. The gentleman an- 


courage and his country, till perceiving it grew 
Jate, he asked Adams “what place he intended to 
stop at for that night?” He told him, * he 
waited there for the stage-coach.” ** 1 he stage- 
coach! Sir,” said the gentleman; ‘‘ they are all 
past by long ago. You may see the last your- 
self, almost three miles before us.”” ‘‘ I protest 
and so they are,” cries Adams: ‘then | must 
make haste and follow them.” The gentleman 
told him ** he would hardly be able to overtake 
them; and that if he did not know his way, he 
would be in danger of losing himself on the 
downs: for it would be presently dark; and he 
might ramble about all night, and perhaps find 
himself further from his journey’s end in the 
morning than he was now. He advised him, 
therefore, to accompany him to his house, which 
was very little out of his way, assuring him 
** that he would find some country-fellow in the 
parish, who would conduct him for six-pence to 
the city where he was going.” Adams accept- 
ed this proposal, and on they travelled, the 
gentleman renewing his di on ge, 
and the infamy of not being ready at all times 
to sacrifice our lives to our country. Night 
overtook them much about the same time as 
they arrived near some bushes; whence, on a 
sudden, they heard the most violent shrieks 
imaginable, ina female voice. Adams offered 
to snatch the gun out of his companion’s hand. 
** What are you doing?” ‘* Doing,” said Adams, 
**T am hastening to the assistance of the poor 
creature whom some villains are murdering.” 
** You are not mad enough, I hope,” says the 
gentleman, trembling: ‘* Do you consider this 
gun is only charged with shot, and that the rob- 
bers are most probably furnished with pistols 
loaded with bullets? This is no business of 
ours; let us make as much haste as possible out 
of the way, or we may fall into their hands our- 
selves.” The shrieks now increasing, Adams 
made no answer, but snapt his fingers, and 
brandishing his crab-stick, made directly to the 
place whence the voice issued; and the man of 
courage made as much expedition towards his 
own home, whither he escaped in a very short 
time, without once looking behind him, where 
| we will leave him to contemplate his own 
bravery, and to censure the want of it in others, 
| and return to the good Adams, who, on coming 
up to the place whence the noise proceeded, 
found a woman struggling with a man, who had 
thrown her on the ground, and had almost over- 
| powered her. The great abilities of Mr. Adams 
| were not necessary to have formed a right judg- 
| ment of this affair on the first sight. He did 
not therefore want the entreaties of the poor 
| wretch to assist her; but lifting up his crab stick, 
| he immediately levelled a blow at that part of 
| the ravisher's head, where, accerding to the 
opinion of the ancients, the brains of some per- 
sons are deposited, and which he had undoubt- 
edly let forth, had not nature (who, as wise 
men have observed, equips all creatures with 
what is most expedient for them) taken a provi- 
dent care (as she always doth with those she 
intends for encounters) to make this part of the 
head three times as thick as those of ordinary 











near thirty, has an infinite stock of learning, | ™e™, who are designed to exercise tulents which 
and is, | thank heaven, of an unexceptionable | re vulgularly called rational, and for whom, as 


life; though, as he never was at an university, 
the bishop refuses to ordain him. Too much 
care cannot indeed be taken in admitting any 
to the sacred office; though I hope he will never 


| act so as to be a disgrace to any order; but will 


serve his God and his country to the utmost of 
his power, as | have endeavoured to do before 
him; nay, and will lay down his life whenever 
called to that purpose. I am sure | have eda- 


| cated him in those principles; so that I have ac- 


| quitted my duty, and shall have nothing to an- 
| swer for on that account: but I do not distrust 
|him; for he is a good boy; and if Providence 
should throw it in his way, to be of as much 
consequence in a public light as his father once 


says he, taking the | was, can answer for him, he will use his talents 


as honestly as 1 have done.” 


CHAPTER Ix. 

In which the Gentleman descants on Bravery 
and Heroie Virtue, till an unlucky Accident 
puts an End to the Discourse. 

The gentleman highly commended Mr. Adams 
for his good resolutions, and told him, ‘* he 
hoped his son would tread in his steps;"’ adding, 


who made eome figure in the world, particularly | that if he would not die for his country, he 


would not be worthy to live init. I'd make no 
more of shooting a man that would not die for 
his country, than— 

** Sir,’? said he, “‘1 have disinherited a ne- 


the thanks of the company; and now Joseph, | deed, it looks like extreme vanity in me to af- | phew who is in the army, because he would not 
putting his head out of the coach, cried out, | feet being a man ofsuch consequence, asto have | exchange his commission, and go to the West 
** Never believe me, if yonder be not our Parson | so great an interest inan alderman; but others | Indies. 1 believe the rascal is a coward, though 


Adams walking along without his horse.” “On 
my word, and so he 1s,’ saye Slipslop; ‘and as 
sure as two-pence he hath left him behind 
at the inn.”’ Indeed, true it is, the parson 
had exhibited a fresh instance of his absence of 
mind: for he was so pleased with having got Jo- 
seph into the coach, that he never once thought 
of the beast in the stable; and finding his legs as 
nimble as he desired, he sallied out, brandishing 
a crabstick, and had kept on before the coach, 
mending and slackening his pace occasionally, 


have thought so too, as manifestly appeared by 
the rector, whose curate | formerly was, sending 
for me on the approach of an election, and tell- 
ing me, if Lexpected to continue in my cure, that 
| 1 must bring my nephew to vote for one Colonel 
| Courtly, a gentleman whom I had never heard 
tidings of till that instant. I told the rector I 
had no power over my nephew’s vote, (God for- 
give me for such provarication!) that | supposed 
lhe would give it according to his conscience; 
that I would by no means endeavour to influence 


| he pretends to be in love forsooth! I would 
| have all such fellows hanged, Sir; 1 would have 
| them hanged’? Adams answered, * that would 

be too severe; that men did not make them- 
| selves; and if fear had too much ascendance in 
| the mind, the man was rather to be pitied than 
| abborred: that reason and time might teach him 
|to subdue it’? He said **a man might be a 
}coward at one time, and brave at another. 
| Homer,’’ says he, “ who eo well understood and 
| copied nature, hath taught us this lesson; for 


brains are necessary, she is obliged to leave 
| some room for them im the cavity of the skull; 


whereat, those ingredients being entirely useless 


| to persons of the heroic calling, she hath an op- 


portunity of thickening the bene, so as to make 
| it less subject to any impression, or liable to be 
| cracked or broken; and, indeed, in some, who 
| are predestined to the command of armies and 
i d sometimes to make 





pres, she is supp 
that part perfectly solid. 
As the game cock, when engaged in amorous 
toying with a hen, if perchance he spies another 
cock at hand, immediately quits his female, and 
opposes himself to his rival; so did the ravisher, 
on the information of the crab-stick, immediate- 
ly leap from the woman, and hasten to assail the 
man. He had no weapons but what nature 
had furnished him with. However, he clenched 
his fist, and presently darted it at that part of 
Adams's breast where the heart lodged. Adams 
staggered at the violence of the blew, wher 
throwing away his staff, he likewise clenched 
that fist which we have before commemorated, 
and would have discharged it full in the breast 
of his antagonist, had he not dexterously caught 
it with his left hand, which some modern heroes, 
of the lower class, use like the battering-ram of 
the ancients for a weepon of offence; another 
reasoa to admire the cunningness of nature, 
in composing it of those impenetrable materials. 
—Dashing his head, I say, into the stomach of 
Adams, he tumbled him on his back; and not 
having any regard to the laws of heroism, which 
would have restrained him from any further 
attack on his enemy, till he was again on his 
legs, he threw himself upon him, and laying 
hold on the ground with his left hand, he with 
his right belaboured the body of Adams till he 
was weary, and, indeed, till he concluded (to 
use the language of fighting) that he had done 
his business; or, in the language of poetry, that 
he had sent him to the shades below: in plain 
English, that he was dead. * 
But Adams, who was no chicken, aad could 








swered with great warmth, and talked much of 


| 


bear a drubbing as well as an 

in the univurse, lay still only eel coe 
tunity; and now perceiving his antagonist to pant 
with his labours, he exerted his utmost force at 
once, and with such success, that he overturned 
him, and became his superior; when fixing one 
of his knees in his breast, he cried out in an ex- 
ulting voice, Jt is my turn now: and after 
a few P application, he gave him 
so dexterous a blow just under his chin, that the 
fellow no longer retained any motion, and 
Adams began to fear he had struck him once too 
often; for he often asserted ‘* he should be con- 
cerned to have the blood of evcn the wicked 
upon him.” 

Adams got up, and called aloud to the young 
woman; ‘ Be of good cheer, damsel,” said he; 
“you are no longer in danger of your ravisher, 
who, I am terribly afraid, lies dead at my feet; 
but God forgive me what I have done in defence 
of innocence.” The poor wretch, who had beem 
some time in recovering strength enough to rise, 
and had afterwards, during the engagement, 
stood trembling, being disabled by fear even from 
running away, hearing her champion was victori- 
ous, came up to him, but not without’ apprehen- 
sions even of her deliverer, which, however, she 
was soon relieved from, by his courteous beha- 
viour, and gentle words. They were both standin 
by the bedy, which lay motionless on the gro 
and which Adams wished to see stir much more 
than the woman did, when he earnestly begged 
her to tell him by what misfortune she came, 
at such a time of night, into eo lonely a place. 
She acquainted him, she was travelling towards 
London, and had accidentally met with the per- 
son from whom he had delivered her, who told 
her he was likewise on his journey to the same 
place, and would keep her company; an offer 
which, suspecting no harm, she had accepted: 
that he told her, they were at a emall distance 
from an inn, where she might take up her 
lodging that evening, and he would show hera 
nearer way to it than by following the road; 
that if she had suspected him, (which she did 
not, he spoke so kindly to her,) being alone on 
these downs in the dark, she had no human 
means to avoid him; that therefore she put her 
whole trust in Providence, and walked on, ex- 
pecting every moment to arrive at the inn; when 
on a sudden, being come to. those bushes, he 
desired her to stop, and after some rude kisses, 
which she resisted, and some entreaties, which 
she rejected, he laid violent hands on her, and 
was attempting to execute his wicked will, 
when, she thankéd God, he timely came "up, 
and prevented him. Adams encouraged her 
for saying she had put her whole trust in Provi~ 
dence, and told her he doubted not but Pro- 
vidence had sent him to her Weliverance, as @ 
reward for that trust. He wished, indeed, he 
had not deprived the wicked wretch of life, but 
God’s will be done. He said he hoped the 

of his intention would excuse him in 
the next world, and he trusted in her evidence 
to acquit him in this. He was then silent, and 
began to consider with himself, whether it would 
be proper to make his escape, or to deliver him- 
self into the hands of justice, which meditation. 
ended, as the reader will see, in the next chap— 
ter. 








—_—_— 
GENERAL WOLFE’S SONG. 
FROM THE HISTORJCAL KEEPSAKE. 

On the night of the eleventh of September, Wolfe, 
after completing his first survey of the scene of action, 
fully developed his plans. After supper his spirits, 
which had somewhat sunk under the pensive influ- 
ence of the summer evening, and the 
poetry of Gray, rallied, and he dwelt with much ani- 
mation on the brilliant opportunity before them of 
achieving a striking and highly important victory. It 
is possible that some of his companions were less 
sanguine of success, and were less excited than Wolfe, 
who, having made up his mind as to the course to be 
pursued, would not allow himself to indulge ina 
single misgiving as to its success. No man had seen 
him so full of animation. He talked earnestly, told 





“Of hair breadth ‘scap s i’ the imminent deadly breach,” 
seemed to regard the perilous undertaking of the mor 
row as of certain achievement, and closed the night 
by singing the celebrated song now absurdly called 
the “Military Toper.” It is generally believed to 
have been written by Wolfe himself, and it developes 
so remarkably the characteristics of his mind, as to 
leave, we think, but little doubt of its authorship— 
There is his daring—his abandon to an inevitable des- 
tiny—and, above all, the dash of melancholy, the 
amari aliquid, which mingles with his anticipations of 
glory, was felt even at the banquet. This very origi- 
nal song was set te music by no humbler a composer 
than Handel, with whom, as we have already seen, 
Wolle was intimate. 


“ How stands the glass around? 

For shame ! ye take no care, my boys; 
How stands the glass arouud? 

Let mirth and wine abound, 

The trumpets sound, 

The colours flying are, my boys, 

To fight, kill or wound; 

May we still be found, 

Content with our hard fare, my boys, 
On the cold ground. 


“ Why, soldiers, why, 

Should we be melancholy, boys?’ 
Why, soldiers, why, 

Whose business is to die ? 

What, sighing '—Fie! 

Drink on, drown fear, be jolly, boys, 
"Tis he, you, or I, 

Cold, hot, wet, or dry, 

We are always bound to follow, boys, 
And scorn to fly. 


“Tis but in vain— 

(I mean not to upbraid you, boys,) 
"Tis but in vain 

For soldiers to complain ; 

Shoald next campaign » 

Send us to Him who made you, boys, 
We're free from pain ; 

But sheuld we remain, 

A bottle and kind landlady 








Cares all again.” 
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ay 
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GENTLEMAN’S VADE MECUM; OR, SPORTING AND DRAMATIC COMPANION. 





THE FOX-HUNTER. 
Am— Rorey ©’ More.” 
diversion that's uader the sun, 
we the game on our steeds, or with gua; 
be up in tite morning before break of day, 
And sa Master Phebus with“ Hark! hark, away!’ 
To gal gaily, the hounds in full ery— 
Each ure a his comrade to give the go-by— 
With whip, spur tn action, to see every man 
O these are true pieasu leny tt whe can! 
pe finest dive 









At evening to sit, by a cheering coal fire, 
Each a jorum of punch—say what heart could desire 
A happier life than the Sportsman en 
Free from care and vexation, il- humor and noise — 
With a smile the lip of the lass w 
What mortal would seek for a kindher s 
n who are so merry, so happy as we 
With a friend and a glass, and a lass on our knee ?# 
The finest diversion, &e &c 


THE VADE MECUM. 


“eoPHUBADBL PUTAS: 


oye 

















SATURDAY EVENING, MARCH 5, 1836 
TO CORRESPONDENTS 

The suggestions of W. in relation toa song sha 
be attended to as speedily as possible. The music is 
popular, and well suited to our purpose, and we are 
obliged to him for the hint. 

JS. M.T. is right. There are few fictions m su. 
sing to all classes of readers than “The Heroine, or 
Cherubina,” and after finishing “Joseph Andrews, 








we propose publishing atin our columns In glancing 
ever the Heroine, we find that the few years that 
have elapsed since its publication have not detracted 
it in the least from its poignancy of Barrett's satire. It 
is as fresh, racy, and mirth moving as ever. An cdi 
tion was issued a year or two since in Baltimore; but 
to many we doult not that the adventures of Chera- 
bina will now wear the airs of an agreeable novelty 

We have repeatedly derived advantages from the 
hints of correspondents, though seldom acknowledge 
but by act, and we therefore take this opportunity of 
saying that suggestions which may strike our readers | 
will be thankfully received, and if not always com- | 
plied with, will be at least regarded as tokens of good | 
will. A word or two dropped in this way is often a | 
clue to the benefit of both parties. 








pC 

We are indebted t© the “ New York Spirit of the 
Times” for the Alphabetical List of American Win- 
ning Horses, for 1835—three mile heats 

Next week we shall give our monthly embellish 
ment of a celebrated winning horse We had ex- 
pected to have been enabled to present our readers 
with the portrait of the celebrated horse Confidence in 





this number 
—_——— 
Mr. Alexander, the enterprising publisher of the 
Gentleman's Vade Mecum, is about commencing, on an 


improved plan, a valuable m« } 
The Modern Acting Diama appears by his prus- 
I 
pectas (which may be found in another colamn) that 
the work will be got up with >, 
} 

known reputation of the publisher, there can be no 
doubt that he will make it equal to all he promises 
The Modern Acting Drama is a work suited to the 
taste and reading of a numerous class in Community 
and ought to meet with their encouragement —Albany 


Dhieroscvpe. 


Work, entitles 









om the well 








The Baltimore American speaks os follows of a re- 


cent improvement in firearms, which has attracted 






much atiention a! | of Government 

We have ! permitied to examine the 
newly invented rifle and pistols of Mr. Colt, a notice 
ef which we copied a day or two ogo trom the Wash- 
ington Globe. The principle on which these insiru- 
Menis are constructed admuls of yreater facility in load- 
ing and firing in rapid succession, than any other ever 
invented. The rifle is designed to coniam ten charges 
at once, and the pistol six, and they can be discharged 
as rapidly as the trigger can be pulled. The re-lwad- 
ing of the instrument is also accomplished in a v 
brief space of time. The invention is as remarks 
for the smpheity of its construc i a8 for its superior 
advantages over the commun arms, the use of which 
it will no doult eventually supersede almost en- 
tirely. 

The notice in the Globe referred to above is as fol- 
lows: 

A Mr. Colt, of Connecticut, has exhibited in this 
city, a newly invented rifle and pistol, of admirable 
construction. The chamber contains tubes for several 
charges of powder and ball; | may be made to contain 
from six to ten. In cocking the gun to shoot, the cham- 
ber revolves on an axis, and brings in succession every | 





een pol 











tube in the chamber in line with that of the barrel,| wealth? Let them remember that 99 in every 100} by a company for the purpose of converting it into a 


and when discharged, the act of cocking brings the 
next tube into position, until al! are discharged 


gun of the ordinary siructure. The new implement 


of War has been shown to the President, the Secretary | had earned as such, enough to commence business fur | have been selected within the same distance of 


of War, and the Navy, many officers of both the army 
and navy, and is considered the most efficient instru- 
ment of the kind ever invented, We made an experi- 
ment with the rifled pistol, and found it as sure in fir- 
ing, and accurate to the aim as the best of the common 
construction. 

We are informed that Mr. Colt has already obtained 
a charter from the New Jersey Legislature, and is 
js about to organize a joint stock company with a capi- 
tal of $300,000 for the purpose of manufacturing ri- 
fles and pistols, for private use, and that ina few 
months his guns will be in the market. 


Raut. Roap West ov tHe Mississirrt.—The peo- 

of St. Louis, Missouri, are about projecting a Rail 

| er from that plave to Fayetie, upwards of a hum 

dred miles west of the Mississippi. The cost, it is sup 

posed, will not exceed $5000 per mile, and great ad- 

Vantages to the trade of St. Louis are expecied to flow 
from the measure, if adopted. 


—— 

How Piovs —Thomypson’s letier to Garrisson, says 
« Hell mnat have given wine cheers for Gow. McDuffie,” 
when he delivered his last Message. 


dividual welfare, and as such, is guaranteed to every | 


| citizen. But like every thing else, it is liable to abuses; | 


All| capital but their industry and econemy. Do they envy | 
the tubes may be re-charged as quickly as a single | the employer his situation assueh! Let them remem- | 


| good a chance as he enjoyed 


CITIZEN'S BALL. The newspaper press having exhausted its fury 

We are requested to state that a committee of the | upon Mrs. Butler's Journal, and having emptied the 
Mangers of the Citizens’ Ball will sit at the Box Office | Vials of its wrath upon a lady who happened to have 
of the Chesnut street Theatre, for the delivery of the courage to write and print what she thought, is 
tickets to subscribers, on the evenings of Monday, | 2©W busy in coining all manner of paragraphs in re- 
Tuesday, and Wednesday, of next week, between 7 lation to her supposed movements and intentions for 
and 10 o'clock. After Wednesday evening, no ticket | he future. ‘These squibs are impertinent e nough, and 
will be issued. false enough; but they are amusing, from the rapidity 
The Ball, which is designed to aid the Fund for} with which a mere supposition is metamorphosed into 








the Relief of Disabled Firemen, will take place at the | 9 downright assertion, sustained by collateral tacts 
Chesnut street Theatre, on Thursday evening, March | We have been watching one little escapade of this 


17th kind for some ti 
ee 





», and subjoin its progress from 


- youth to manhood. A newspaper in New York ha- 
Curar Livinc.—We learn from the N. Y. Journal | zarded the following 

of Commerce, that in the market of that city, the price } t is said that Mes. Butler intends visiting England 
a moderste pair of ducks is $2 50; of a pair of} shortly, and will be accompanied by her husband and 
iitle chickens, $1 50; good pieces of beef, 12 a 16 | Sd 


| Number two eagerly seized the hint, and gave his 





cents per 1b.; of veal, hin 





juarters, 14 cents; of ¢ 





6 cents each, and none to be had at that; apples, | Yemen this effect 


4 “ s. Bul i sband and ci » has 
91 31 « bushel The Journal would recommend « ts ose 2 = he — - 1 a 1 : - ~ 
} to England on a visit, and great inducements wi 








sirike against such extort) Pre en » \ 
‘ sie jan, were it posible to! | bably be held out to her to appear once more upon 








wv me tr Le le y » no t 
mn wind, untl the market people can be broug he stage, of which she was so lately a distinguished 


erms. 








ornainent 
Bae: ge =9 The next newspaper improved upon the last still 
Our friends of the New York Courier aud Enquire r| more, and said 
are disposed to be iacetious with the Philadelphia en- “Mrs. Butler and family have gone to England 





thasiaem, in relation to the Woods; and are alarmed,} On her arrival she will resume her professional du 


she 





Never fear. We| ties. principally to assist her father, whose pecuniary 
sileers are ager embarrassed |" 


d take cold upon it 





ing when we see it, and r ent 





good 





This was very well for number three; but number 





ism is Warmer and ngre last than a siraw-fire ; for it 








j Laoint , four is not to be outdone in this way, and bounces off 
urnt cosly and brightly through the coldest part of | 


4 paragraph similar to the annexed 








the coldest wuiter, and bade defiance to all the snow- , k 
, “ Mrs. sas gone to Engl , to resume her 
storms and all the sleighs that the clouds and the sta- Mrs. Butler has gone to En 5 guy 
' . professional duties, for the assistance of her father, 
ie-keepers could produce. It is true, we never go 


| whose affairs are said to be embarrassed A new tra- 
to work methodically to crush performers, as people gedy has been writien for her by Sheridan Knowles, 


we could mention did in two mstances, as we hold a 


n which she will make her first appearance 


encouragement of merit. reached its maximum, and that nothing more could be 


fair play to be a jewel; but we yield to none in the| One would think that the sfry had by this time 
| added. But who can limit newspaper ingenuity when 
| 


Combinations and strikes are now the passion of| there is a dearth of excitement? A Boston print tells 
the day among the employed, and in our large cities | the story as follows 

are in @ measure convulsing the social fabric. It may “ Mr. and Mrs. Butler sailed for England last month 
be, that wages are too low; that the modern system | from New York. On their arrival, Mrs, Butler will 
of Banking, and flooding the country with paper, has | reaume her professional —" ond make her, St 
| 2ppearance ina new tragedy, written expressly for 
| the oceasion, by Sheridan Knowles. Mr. Butler will 

perform in the orchestra!!" 


so far had its natural eflect of depreciating the value 
of money, or of raising the cost of living, which we 
regard as the same thing, that combinations are ne- This is the last stage in which it has been our for- 
cessary to advance the raie of wages. To this we | tune to sce this wonderful sto#y, which, like the snow- 
do not object. It is one of the means of pursuing in- | ball, acquires magnitude by telling. We cannot for 
| our part, imagine the addinon of which it is now ca- 


pable; but that it will be still further embellished 


s 

6 - eunentedl that « olene | 
and we find it asserted, that such have already arise "| not to be doubted, when we remember from how 
that a species of tyrcnny is exercised to prevent men | small an acorn so large an oak has grown. Perhaps 


—___.. 






















































from returning to work, who have associated ina turn- | the next seribbler may give us the name of the un- 


out, when, if left to themselves, they would gladly | written drama, and state that it has been strengthened 
. j } ‘ } ' 
do so. It is to be hoped that this is not the case ; but | by the introduction of a singing part for Miss Adelaide | 
if it is, the sufferers have subjected themselves to the | Kemble, the music selected from Bellini’s works, and | 

- | 


worst species of bondage wih which man can be 


| arranged by Bishop 


assed, and it raust eventually defeat the obje 
harasae . — om pale . In the meantime, however, truth has drawn on his 
i tends, t aliering the strungest ar- " 
for which it contends, by seatiering the strongest ar bouts, and travels afier the aforesaid growing false- 
ray, like a rope of sand 


, ! 

hood, compelling each editor to reeant, and acknow- | 
We find io the United States Gazetie, a strong arti- | ledge that the lady referred to is now living quietly | 
cle on the subject of the movements alluded to, from at her residence inethe Vicinity of this ey. Each} 


| 
; 

which we extract the followmg, which has much in | one, however, does it with the qualification that she | 
} 


it Worthy of attention does intend to go to England on a tem porary visit | 
At the preseut moment we hear there are a| which, for all we or they know of the matter, may or| 


| 
this city who 





considerable number of journey men 


may not be true; but the return to ihe , the 





are anxious lo enler agam the si their former 


Knowles tagedy, the Kemble embarrassment, ac. 








employers, and ear geod sup, henest indus- 
try at the the mexora)l t { the &c. are pure mventions, having no other foundaticn 
“Union sinst whieh there is no resistance. We)! than the fancy of the propegators. 


would seriwusiy ask journey mer 





any kind and any 
trade, whether, on the whole. they believe that the 





bles 


and is sufficient 10 justily the olject of it in the opr 


This petty persecution is altogether diserec 





frequent convocation 
aj | DION expresse d in relation to newspaper writers, if nol 


withdrawal from business and 
are productive of good resolves, and promotive of g 
habits? We fear not. Weare apprehensive that they | to lead others whe have hed much less cause, to par- 
will find that idleness is not frendly 











to virtue, and | ticipate in it. The Journal wartare is over. Each 
that the st of exciteme:t in which in a turn-out 





: indignant wight has long ago vented his spleen on 
y s-arcely fe to fh tt selves 7 7 , 
oe oe CON, eS eee ms most) that subject, and surely it is time that an amiable and 





erivus to those sober principles and feelings be- 


list + J V 
coming an artizan who has, or who have a family | #eeompli hed lady, who has retred for ever from 





dependent _npon tus labors those scenes of professional exertion in which we can 


‘Too many young men, we fear, are led off with scarcely hope to see her equal, and who devotes her- 

! ; 
the false idea that the employer has nothing to do but | ..1¢ tw the duties of domestic life, should be exer pt 
emplog—noihing to do bat to sit d 





wn and tax his 
journeymen’s labors for his own benefit. Let the \ , | 
journeyman sometimes think of the mek which the | * very case the asseriions 80 conve yed are false tis) 





from continual newspaper notice, especially when in 





employer incurs; let him bear in mind the anxiety, |} ungenerous and unmanly to persist in this species of 
the responsililines, and the numerous difficulties which | annoyance 


—_—S 
LAUREL HILL. 


We learn from the daily papers that the Laurel 


But some of the journeymen are impatient of daily | 
labor, they wish to direct. Let them, then, become | 
masters. Let them commence business, and let them | 
employ others. Do they envy the employer his Hill property on the Ridge Road, has been purchased 


necessarily belong to the business of an employer. 





rich employers in this country commenced with no | cemetery, on the plan of Pere la Chaise, near Paris, 


and the celebrated Mount Auburn, the boast of Bos- 


ber that he too was once a journeyman, and when he ton A more beautiful spot than Laurel Hill could 


himself, he became an employer on his own hard | the city, and though men are not commonly very 
earned capital, and is now willing to give others as| anxious to buy themselves graves, yet we have no 
But it cannot be ex-| goubt that the lots will be rapidly disposed of, if of- 
pected that a young man is to spend his wages as fast | 
»& he earns them, aud to have beside that graufication 
the benefit of econumy. If the journeyman preters| teres: of the proprietors to do. The place is to be 
to be improvident, or if he cannot earn so much os | immediately laid out and embellished under the su- 
some others—or earning, if he eannot keep it, he | perimtendence of a competent person, and as iis capa- 
ought not to expect to have the same advantages of 
those who are more highly gifted with industry or 
economy. The mechanics who thus join the per- 
secuting ranks of any association, should see that the | TMantic scene in the vicinity of Philadelphia. In- 
very steps they take to redress their real or imaginary | deed, it is already replete with beauty, and the hand 
grievance, must perpetuate the evil. They keep| of taste has but little to do in increasing its pleasing 
broad a: d distinct the line of demarkation between | gotures. 
employer and employed, and do not suffer themselves 
to leave the ranks of the latter. We are gratified to find that this matter has at last 
Besides, we may add, that the course said now to | been taken in hand, after having been agitated in va- 
be pursned, leaves reason to suspect that the object of | rious circles for some years past, and that this excel- 


forded at a reasonable price, which it will be the in- 


bilities are great, we have little hesitation in saying 
that it will soon be made the most picturesque and 



































: ij 1 | 
which no one thinks of entering, except when follow- | J!™ ball isnt the man tu du that are. he never cleans | 
nee Gichen 6 Net « tease of eraament,|.°™ with nothin. yours with bowels jim ball 
ing ne grave. No’ , clam operator & bivalvist.” 
of cultivation, or a token that the departed are not) Phe Siar was thrown into an awful fix by this an. 
forgotten, appears about them. The vety commons | nouncement, and did not shine for the next twenty. 
around the city have not a more forlorn, deserted as- | four hours. Bat when the Editor found out that it 
pect, than these resting places of relatives and friends. | W@ ® regular built gag—a hoax got up to amuse the 
. readers of the Comet—* my hies” how he did ® 
We are reproached by strangers with this unaccount- equint 
able negligence and appearance of disrespect for the eee wee 
dead. It is a peculiarity of our own. The Mahom- An escaped lunatic a few mghts since, leaped from 
medan cherishes the spot in which the bones of his | the third story of a hotel in Richmond, Va alighted 
family repose with religious care, sheltering it with | on the cellar door, and was thrown forward into the 
p | 
trees and adorning it with flowers; and even the In-| gutter; yet, when he was taken up, was uninjured, 
dian pays a reverence somewhat similar. In Europe | not a break or bruise appearing on his body. It would 
the church-yard is always an object of attraction to | puzzle a sane man to do the like—Some years ago, 
the traveller; but in the United States it is generally | however, the story was curreyt, thata gentleman leaps 
. : ¢ 3 
a repulsive spot; in the country frequently the brows- | ed in his sleep from iMe third story of the ¢ ity Hotel, 
ing place for stray cattle, the dilapidi fence being | N. Y. and escaped quite as well as the Richmond Ju. 
unable to preserve the enclosure from such imtrusion, The only damage sustained was by the curh. Ss 
and in towns the deserted nook which we have deg | stone, out of which the somnambulist knocked two 
seribed it. We are, therefore, pleased to find such large pieces with Iss bare heels! The story Was, 
evidences of better feeling as the es siment of | however, considered rather tough; quite as tongh as 
more appropriate and more carefully tended cemete- | the gentleman's heels were said to be. Did the peo- 
ries evinces. They speak well for the living, and to | ple in Richmond examine their curb-stone ? 
eS 
sur minds tl rob the inevilable doom « tality o . “ « 
, ‘ . vey the inevilable ¢ a Of mortality Of} Washington Whitaker, who re cently in New Or. 
8 Ors. 
aS ae ere ues | leans, murdered a young man named Owen Murphy 
The silly story which was in circulation last week, | ™ thout provocation and in the most brutal manner, we 0 
, } 
thas Mrs. Wood, the vocalist, had sent in a bill to} PEreeve OY the New Orleans papers, has been con- 0 
General Patterson for singing at one of his parties, to victed of the crime. The deceased, it may be re. n 
which she was invited, has not the slightest founda | membered, was the bar-keeper of the Planters’ Hote] a 
4 . and was almost cut to pieces by Whitaker for ref 
tion in truth; and it is surprising how it obtained | : : pre y retegnsthenlin: = 9 “ 
compiance witt sy pu rens able . 
auch general circulation, when it is remembered that | ee ee ee ee J 
» to ue ar 7 
it is a stereotype falsehood, which has been cireulated | murderer is a notorious ruffian, but is said to be Weal- e 
} 1 » le 
about every distinguished vocalist for the lest twenty | thy and well connected. During the trial he assumed q - 
— ae ' 
years. Such an occurrence, the parent of all these a bravado air of unconcern, laughing and chatung I 
tales, is said once to have actually taken place in with ne friends, who stood about the bar to cheer ii 
Baslesid: the hersins. being Modame Catelends. While | him. The ee authorities have now a fine Op 8 
m nity of making an impressive oa 
travelling, her carriage broke down in the vicinity of | : be 1 oe res xample—the pun. ; 
a nobleman’s country seat, at which she was invited ishwent of a criminal like Whitaker is worth that of r 
: > : ‘ } 
to remain until next morning, as the vehicle could | ” — mone Anes ws oe terme: ve@iansend ie I 
1 | 1s hogh tome that homicide were che 
not be sooner repaired. The invitation was accepted ; , hecked in the valley t 
Pees | of the Mississippi. 
but in the evening the vocalist was surprised to find y 
. a ‘ 
a large number of visiiers assembled obviously with The rival candidates for fashionable celebrity in 
. > b 
no other purpose than that of hearing her sing. She Paris, are of four different nations: the Duke de Ri- t 
yielded to their requests apparently without reluc- ch plieu, @ \ reach nn; 4 ourt Demidofl, Russian ; the ] 
i ie ate : | Earl of Pembroke, Englishman; and Mr. Herman t 
Q », 9 was us employe } viano | Pp , 
tance, and Wa e} yusily employed at the piano Thorn, American. The latter surpasses all but the , 
until late at night; so great were the unportunities of | Earl of Pembroke in the splendour and number of his s 
her hearers, that no repose was allowed, the lord of | equipages. : 
EE 
the mansion, instead of interposing, evident! luming « 
t : i , cently plum Marvettovs.—Mr. Ebenezer Cole, of Chesterfield, 
himself on the musical enterlainment which he had | Mass. a married man, went to bed the other night, ac- ‘ 
procured at so cheap a rate for the delight of his cording to the Hampshire Gazette, with a fine head : 
friends. Early in the morning, Catalani departed, | hair, a splendid pe of whiskers, &c. and new 
leaving a sealed note addressed to the master of the | ™°™™"S © iked up, and found himself perfec tly bald. ‘ 
£ Various causes have been a rned for this p yme- . 
house, enclosing an account against him for vocal ser- ened f us phenc 
non by certain old bachelors of the town. 
vices rendered at his musical soiree to the amount of ——E 1 
two hundred guineas, and requesting that after sub- Evreant Present.—The Gas Banking Company ‘ 
tracting his charge against her for lodging, &c., the | Of New Orleans have presented to the publie-spirited ; 
| fy <l . « rte . ‘' 1 
balance should be sent to her residence. The noble | “Uacer of the Insivution, James Caldwell, Esq,a 
lord } 1, but k ufieent service of silver plate, which consists of a ! 
as sorely astonished, Dt To P Of) { 
or was sorely & vee 4 PAKINg @ Virtue « | large massive waiter, pune h bow!, coffee urn soup { 
| necessity, forwarded the whole amount as directed | tureen, tea set, fruit basket, castors, ege stand, butter } 
Now, whether this tale be true or not, it is the root | dishes, knives, forks, spoons, &c. with the following , 
trom which have sprung all the little sprouts « . 
family, which so k have furnished tattle to | ted to James H. Caldw by the President ‘ 
i cit if nen will: tell lien; do les ue} and Directors of the New Orleans Gos Compeny, asa f 
rood ty. « il ll hes, do is . - 
g y city iy . Ye | testimony of their respect for, and admiration of, the : 
suflierent originality about them to give a relish. It | enterprise, energy and talent by him displayed 10 singe 
argues poverty of imagination to be continually driven | ly carrying inte successful operation the great work of ‘ 
to this species of resurrection. Jokes and scandal | lighting with gas the city of New Orleans.” ‘ 
should be fresh, vivacjous, or ind newly coined The Southerners know how to “do the elegant,” } 
. : | don’t they ’ ‘ 
The rattle of dry bones is abominuble =e 
——_——— ! © 
Tue Caneace—Iit is stated by a French journal ; 
George Washington Dixon, the immense “ buffa!o | that the « age is a periect remedy for intoxication 
formerly well known in this vieinity, is sing. | from wine; that Uf eaten before drinking, ut will pre- : 
ing “On wings that beamed in glory,” at the Tremont | vent intext The same virtues were attributed ) 
. to the cabbage by ancient writers 
Theatre, Boston! If the Bostonians will swallow ge ey ‘ 


, 
ALMAGUNVDI, 7 
AND NEWS OF THE DAY. | 
The unprecedented sucerss which has attended the pub- ‘ 
no of this journal, encourages publisher te pro- 

n bis readers Additio 
| peculiar and striking « 
| now in a « 
A new Indian play, entitled Pontiac, is about to be | tes Journal ha 


Massa Dixon, they can stand more nonsense than any T H 





other people on the face of the earth. The buffalo is | 


one of the most impudent, ignorant, graceless hum- | 





bugs of modern times, searcely fit for the office of} ti 











groom to the “ industri« 
SS 





euse circulation, and it is pro- 
pr to state that those who wish to secure the work from | 


brought out at the Washington Theatre It is said 10) the commencement, will do wisely tocall and get the num 
bers, a8 there are but a very few ren ning on hand. Sia- 
gir Copies of the last No. can be had at Head Quarters, 
Burgoyne was the last military dramatist of the same | Athenian Buildings, Prankin Place Subscripliona re- 
ceived by C. Atexanper, at the General Printing Office, 
Athenian Buildings. - 





be from the pen of General Macomb, of the Army 


rank, and he was more successful in the walks of 

literature than in the paths of glory. Macomb, how. ||] —S——S———————— 

ever, has had glory enough for one man as a soldier, SOMETHING LIKE NEWS 

and perhaps Pontiac may place him on the literary ‘ 

roster with Knowles and Bird. The negro ditty says; We ask the attention of owners of Horses, affliated 

that | with the Scratches, to the advertisement of H. E. Wal- 
General Macomb, he always at home.” | lace & Co., in our columns to-day. 

M. L. Bevan, Esq. has been elected President of 
the Board of Directors of the Old Bank of the United 
They are not much given to hoaxing down East ; | States, vice Nicholas Biddle, resigned. Mr. Biddle 
but when they do attempt it, the deed is done clever- | has been elected President of the state institution. 
ly; at least one should judge so from the following A cargo of Indian corm, grown in Italy, has arrived 
extract from the Boston Transcript of a late daie. The | at Boston r 

We learn from a St. Louis paper, that Mr. Kendall 
Selby, formerly of this city, was, on Friday, the 29th 
of January, accidentally knocked overboard while 
Rare Joxe—The Boston Star published the follow- | proceeding up the river Mississippi, near Memphis, 
ing extract from the Portsmouth Sun, of the 7ih Sept. | and drowned 

9 The Salem (N. J.) Banner says :-— Within a week 
or two past there has been upwards of forty bushels 
of Cat Fish taken out of our creek. Fifieen hundred, 
its said, were taken at one dip, with a common hoop 
net" 


An engineer on the Providence Rail Road has been 





May it prove so 
Sa 
| 


letter of “jim ball, clam operator and bivalvist,” is 
inimitable. 


« The Selectmen of Newburyport have fined Jim 
Ball, the obstreperous clam-man, nine shillings for 
charging ninepence a bucket for his nostrams, under 
pretence that he could not afford them at fourpence, 
all the fat ones having struck off into deep water.” 

The next day the following notice appeared in the 


Comet discharged for smoking a Spanish cigar while on daly 
“To the Edittur of the Commet a contrary to a by-law established by the 


“i see in the Star of yesterday an infamus lible 
which I shall tell the truth on tomorrow in your pa- Rebecca Peak, of Vermont, who had been convicted 4 
per. inever sold clams with thare eyes out, and i of poisoning her family, and sentenced to be 





associaiion is not merely to obtain from the employer | jont jocation has been selected. Excepting Ronald- 
a higher rate of wages, but also to coerce him tou a re-| 


trospective compgnsation of what is denominated past son's, and perhaps one or two others, on the same 
wrong. The attempt is dangerous to all—and ecca- | plan, our places of sepulture are altogether unworthy 
sion for suspicion ought to be avoided.” —arid, neglected spots, in the midst of the city, into 




















clams are all raal longnecked sofisand blue clams and | 15th inst. 


never one on um dare sirike out into deep warturso| Texian papers of the 16th January, speak of Col. 
help me tantra bogue us i shal comence a liable suite | Crockett’s activity in that county, and not of his death 
agin the Sun amedately. Wash clams with sope suds! | as heretufore reported, H 


_ 
never wash um with sope suds nor ile of vitril. my | died a natural death at Chelsea, in that State, on the | 
' 
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THE GENTLEMAN’S VADE MECUM; OR, 


SPORTING AND DRAMATIC COMPANION. 








HELPS AND HINTS 
FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN. 





| 


| having a dangerous few besides. I doubt that we 


should hit the mark, since very litthe would cause us 


to miss it; in the same way very little will defeat rob- 


| for, &e. 
| lent, perseverance, forbearance emplayed in it, would 


LETTER VI. 
GENERAL RULES AND CAUTIONS TO 
THE HIGHWAYS AND ROA 


| bers when so inspired, and which with them must be 
more tian frequent 
Make ita l y 
sternly, at the face of all suspicious characters, espe- 
cially 1f you have 


/ESERVED ON 





irmly, searchingly, and even 





If you walk along the highway, or near theo 
of the eft 


or before, to come in close contact wil 


reason to suspect that their ap- 
proaching or passing you is under the contemplation 


of robbery. Atier this test, the pickpocket wall quit 





do noi allow others, who are ¢ vert 





you—easily 
avoided as it is by your either passing them quickly,! you speedily; but if a fellow on the highway hangs 


and at what distance you lke, or, by your cau®ug| down his head, as if to baulk your scrutiny, still to 









them to do so, by your loitering, or turning to one side | continue about you, prepare yourself instantly to make 
or other. If a person following guins gro ! upon | even the most desperate resistance possible, for he not 
you, in any lonely part, do not in any way give him) only determined on attacking you, but will conclude 
an idea of your being alarmed—you may walk on his robbe ry with ill-treatment, to continue it perhaps 


more briskly, but refrain from running, and also from | as long as symptoms of life appear, from fear lest you 
wking for him; instead of the | should swear to his person: wherefore to any timid or 
her he) feeble person my advice is reversed, for such should 
refrain from scrutinizing the features of robbers; nay, 
they should not appear to know (if even they should 
if any, between | recognize him) any felonious assailant, much less be 
his length of steps and yours, if at night, and you can- | so fovlish as to call him by name. 
not hear his steps, every lamp, soon after you have | There is more gratification in averting the attempts 
either be-| ofa robber, than there can be in taking his life, or in 
provided he has approached | making him a eripple. It may certainly be necessary 
you near enough to be between the same two lamps | to self-preservation, but we should spare rather than 
with you. sacrifice, and bear in mind, spare as long as you pos- 
Avoid, at all times, (but in such a case especially.) | sibly can, consistent with the duty yeu owe to your- 
to pass too closely t gateways, corners of streets, self and your family; even when in imminent danger, 
lanes, or recesses in either; keep plenty of space be- | endeavour to secure your life by disabling a robber, 
gates, lonely | (chat isaf effeetually you can do so,) rather than to take 


turnmg frequently, as ul 
Jatter, listen to his steps, thus to ascertain wh 
increases his speed, and if so, whether that increased 
speed is in proportion to your own, always making 


a proper allowanee for the difference 


passed it, will show you his long shadow 
fore you or at your side, 











and betwee 





tween you and such places 


barns, outbuildings or other places, from whenee as-) his life. Although the laws may sanction your killing 
sailants, be it siugly or connected with others im the | a robber, your conscience should be equally consulied 
road, may rush at you. Take the carriage road, if | and obeyed; yet not to throw away your life as an of- 


circumstances will permit, in all hazardous or suspi-| fering to too much generusity. A moderate display on 





cious situations, and. if compelled to use the cause- the road and at dusk of fire-arms, such as may show 
way, walk as close as possible to the edge nearest to | that you are perfectly ready, may prevent an attack ; 
the road or gutter; even then it ts useful occasionally | but, unless you are both determined and able to use 


to cross to the other side of the road, to ascertain | them, and properly too, even the carrying of arms had 


whether the suspected person wil! do the same; if he} beter be left alone 








saying, “ Now, farewell, sir ; pick up the fragments of 
your arms, and tell your friends that the very high- 
wayman whom you wounded, whom twice you sought 
to kill, merely for sport—ihat he gave you your life, 
to shame you into more humanity. I scorn your mo 
ney, but next time you fire at me, I'll rid the world 
of a blood-thirsty, because irreclaimable, monster!” 

The knight of the road galloped off ; the man of 
consequence held down his humbled face, for the sto- 
ry was not easily sealed up in the mouths of post- 
boys. On examination of the fragments of the pistols, 
it was discovered that the touch-holes had been care- 
fully filled up with wax, and which confirmed the 
general belief, that the highwayman mast have had 
some confederate at one of the inns where the gen- 
tleman had either slept or staid; a thing not at all un- 
common in those days, these confederates (waiters, 
post-boys. and hangers on generally) acquainting these 
road collectors if, and where, booty was to be looked 
At any rate, so lofty a revenge, and the ta- 


have done credit to a better cause, wherefore it is to 
be lamented, if this offender should not have been 
placed into a situation to enable him to quit so un 
worthy a pursuit. 
ariel 

Beriep 1x a Sxow Drirt.—A Mr. Taylor, of Mon- 
roe, in Franklin county, Mass., was lately attempting 
to ascend the bank of Deerfield river, afier the great 
snow storm, when a drift which he was trying to strug- 
gle through, broke away from the bank, and taking 
him with it some disiance, left him fixed with his 
head downward, with five or six feet depth of snow 
above him. In this situation he remained two hours, 
after having struggled most violently to extricate 
himself, without eflect. Some persons, however, at a 
distance, saw his disaster, and after great difficulty in 
finding where he was buried, dug him out, in a state 
of insensibility, from which he was slowly and with 
mueh difficulty recovered. 





We have been furnished, says the Ogdensburg, N. Y. 
Republican, with the particulars of the following inei- 
dent, said to have been derived from the father of the 
lad who so very singularly lost his life. 

It appears there was an Indian camp in the vicinity 
of Black Lake, where a number of Indians were en- 
camped. Among the number was a lad about 12 
years of age, who made a practice of hunting alone ; 
and being so small his father was in the habit of follow- 
ing the report of the gunand bringing in whatever game 
he might have caught. Some time last week he left 
the lodge, having left word for his father to come to 
him, should he hear the gun. After being absent a 
short time the gun was heard, when his father started 
in pursuit. He soon came up to the lad, and found 
him lying in the paws of a panther, the panther wag- 
ging his tail, appearing much pleased with his prize. 
Phe boy told his father that he had shot the panther and 
wounded him, and that he had sprang and caught him; 
and as there was no chance of his life, he advised his 
father to fire and make as good a shot as possible. Af- 
ter hesitating what to do, he fired with deadly aim at 
the panther, but before he died he succeeded in tear- 

















should cross also, try to outwalk him,! ways care- I cannot here retrain from expressing my disgust at | ng the boy to pieces. 

lessly, om even ploytully, thus to prevent his supposing | the conduet of persons whom, not untrequenily, we a __ 

that you fear hin sull he keeps up with you, seleet | hear accounts of, as having exposed themselves pur The Charleston Patriot of the 23d ult. says.—* We 
the place most suitable to your own se which | postly that they might be enabled to shoot some | understand that the eteam-packet Cheraw, Capt. Fash, 
however will depend entirely upon your own judg- ) wretched desperado, who may thus be tempted to | on her passage down from the above place, on Thors- 
ment, and the nature of the jocality nd there make ; place his life in their power. If it is done to give day last, grounded and nearly filled with water be- 
a sudden hall, facing about, as if to examine something | proofs of courage, it will ever be viewed as a failure, | tween Six mile creek and Bull's Bay. About 300 
yet looking ot him firmly as be comes on towards you, | since they might find a more convincing, and also a} bales of cotton had been put on board the steamer 
thus to make him pass you; but domg all this without more becoming mode; if it is to free the community | Congress, and taken to Hume's landing. 

any thing like flurry or menace Menace in almost. from danger, it is a decided interference, marked by EE 

any case a confirmation of fear! thore who are con- | bad taste besides, with the busThess of the Police offi- The Pittsburgh Advocate of Saturday says, —“ We 
fident of success scorning to menace Now stacken cers, to whom alone credit is due, for exposing them- [regret to learn that the steamboat Pennsylvanian, 
your pace, so as t cause his gaining a soflicient start’ selves for sach ends; at any rate it will be very Quix- | whic h left this port on Thursday last for Louisville, 
before you, to enable you to leave that road for any | otic, to say the least of it, if even this should be the | having in tow a large barge, both heavily freighted, 
other in view, and without his being aware of it; or if motive. Self defence is not only justifiable, since self- sirack upon a sand bar about nine miles below this 
you have oceasion to continue on the same road, keep) preservation is the first law of nature, but it also is | city, and that the floating ice from the Allegheny 
at the greatest distance you can ight manly, ereditable, and noble, in proportion to the cir- | which broke up a few moments after the Pennsylva- 
of him, as otherwise you may » an ambuseade, | cumstances connected with it; but can it be called pees left the wharf, stove in the sides of the barge, 
and also to prevent, besides being way-laid, his speak- | self defence, when a person becomes “a rg | al injured her so much that she sunk in a few mo- 
ing, unobserved by you, to some confederate upon the Never degrade yourself by such propensity! It | ments afierwards. We are not acquainted with any 
road; Wherefore, the best of all ways will be, to pass | brings an anecdote to my recollection which caused | further particulars. It is thought, however, that the 


} 
| 
him when near to some houses, thereupon to vistance | much talk, when | was litle more than your present | 


him by a nimble pace, to faciliate your changing your | age. 


route without his knowledge; but all this should be A certain person of rank in England had the bad 
done without distressing your wind, for should he | taste of travelling for the avowed purpose of shooting 
have better wind than you, he may not only overtake highwaymen who might be tempted to attack him, 


you, but also prove too much for you in a seuffle on | (highwaymen were a gentlemanly sort of robbers when 
that account, that is, before you can recover your! compared to the present race of pickpockets ; they 
rode excellent horses, and generally levied contribu- 
tions upon the road, often very politely, and generally 
gutter is preferable to walking close to houses, walls, | without cruelty, they are quite extinct now.) To ef- 
instead of being more fect this, he travelled in hack pest chaises, with his 


own. 


The reason why the ed 


ge nearest the coach road or 


fences, or ditches, ts, because 








readily hemmed up, you can quickly take the road, | pistols always rec and frequenting the roads most 
to avoid being surrounded; it will also enable you to | tamed for danger; he had wounded, and I believe kill- 
use your stick more effectually, and which the prox- | ed, several highwaymen. 

imity of avy wall or other boundary will impede con- Travelling one moonlight night, along I believe, the 


siderably. To keep your antagonstat arm's lengthis | Hunslow road, a highwaymen stopped his chaise, im 
good, but to kee p hem at your stick’s length is infinite- mediately to receive the fire of the gentleman, who 
ly better; the middle of the road facilitates both; al- | had shammed sleep, the more to throw the kmght of 
Ways taking care to draw a suspected person away | the road off his guard! the man staggered, and nearly 
from the causeway, in order to prevent his securing | fell from his horse, but, recovermg himself, galloped 
what usually is the higher, and therefore the “ van- | off; arrived at the next inn, the hunter of highwaymen 
tage ground.” Another reason for recommending the | told his tale, assured every body that, having mortally 
taking to the high road is, to guard against a prevail- | wounded the fellow, he must lay dead, and not far 
ing practice with ruflians, namely, that in concealing | from where he had stopped the chaise; hostlers, post- 
themselves, in order to make a deadly blow at a pas- | boys, and others, began a search, but returned without 
senger from some gateway, or other obscure place, on | any additional information, much less with the 
his passing closely to such; thereupon to drag or force | positively expected corpse. The same personage, tra- 
him into what generally proves a carefully selected,| velling on the same road several months after, was 
because, for the work of plunder, convenient place, | stopped again, and nearly on the same spot, by a high- 
and which, from its situation, enables them, without | wayman, wearing a crape over his face, mounted on a 
fear of interruption, to wind up their robberies by | very superior horse; tapping, with his pistol, at the 
other maltreatment. For such reasons accustom your- | glass of the chaise, he demanded the purse, &c. of the 
self never to pass such places without expecting the | inmate, who immediately let down the glass, with one 
possibility of some attack; and think beforehand what | hand, at the same lime, to present a pistol with the 
you had best do to defeat it. So fi 








‘ar from cowardice, | other, and to pull the trigger, but only to miss fire ; 
this is the prudence of bravery, determining on resist- | quickly, however, to present another, and to no better 
ance, and securing the assistance of presence of mind | effeet. The highwayman thereupon coolly addressed 
under the advantage of submitting well regulated , him thus, “ Now, sir, it seems to be my turn, and with 
plans for prompt availment, according to circum: | a sanguinary spirit lke yours, 1 should shoot you dead, 
stances. Recollect that to be prepared is a victory) or atleast wound you as severely as you did me here- 
half gained! whilst to startle the unthinking, at least) abouts, some months ago, thereupon to beast with ex- 
the unsuspecting, passenger, is the great engines em- | ultation at the inn, and every where that you had 
ployed by robbers, for they mostly have plundered | killed a man, whose misery you are a stranger to,— 
such a person before he can have recovered his pre- | one, however, whose courage is as much above your 
sence of mind sufficiently to make an effectual resist-| own, as his means are below yours. But | scorn to 
ance. take advantage of your present forlorn situation; | 

Firmness, backed by a good cause, is a powerful | scorn tohurt a hair of your head, nay, | will not even 
ally. Generally deficient of the former, and engaged take a shilling’s worth of value from you—I will con- 
in a criminal pursuit, thieves usually endeavour to tent myself by hurting your mind, for | will humble 
make up the difference by ferocity and cruelty, ‘The | you by shaming you. Keep your waich and money, 
gallows, ewer haunting their imagination, creates more | sit, (the gentleman had offered them) but deliver your 
terror with them than we should feel if compelled to] pistols to me;” they were given to the higawayman, 
fire an overloaded pistol, with the consciousness of its! who broke both against the hind wheels of the chaise, 














Per 
ing 





sylvanian will be got off safe, as the river is ris- 








Peter Eck was recently tried in Montgomery coun- 
ty, Pa. for the murder of Patrick Buller, and convicted 
of manslaughter. The parties were both boatmen on 
the Schuylkill Canal, and the murder was committed 
on the night of the 20th of November, at Bateman’s 
Locks. Eck and Buller quarrelled about their boats 
coming in contract; a fight ensued, in the course of 
which the prisoner stabbed the deceased with a jack 
kuife in the abdomen, causing death in a few hours. 

The trial of the Engineers in the same county, for 
the alleged murder of George Willauer, at Sumney- 
town, commenced last Wednesday, and it is stated in 
the Norristown Register, will probably occupy the 
whole of the present week. 


A Prison not A PaLace.—li is stated in the Nor- 
wich (Ct.) Courier, that the jail in that city is at pre- 
sent a very uncomfortable place for boarders, and the 
editor in giving his reasons why it is so, says that there 
is no wall or fence around it, and the prisoners are in 
consequence exposed not only to the jeers of those 
without, but also to the temptation of strong drink, by 
| reason of the facility with which it is conveyed4o them. 
| The rooms are in such a comfortless state, that three 
of the persons confined have had their feet frozen— 
“out of twenty-two lights, eleven are without glass,” 
| and finally, the beds and Blankets “are as dirty as the 
| Straw of a pig-sty.” 
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Onstructions or Snow anv Ice on Rau. Roaps, 
—The unprecedented severity of the winter, and ex- 
traordinary accumulation of snow and ice, has been 
too much for our rail roads. Most of them have, in 
consequence, been impassable for weeks. We may in- 
stance the Providence and Boston, Camden and Amboy, 
Philadelphia and Columbia. Bat the Baltimore and 
Ohio road, it is affirmed in the Gazette of Baltimore, 
has been kept open by an ingenious contrivance for 
that purpose ;— ‘ 

By machinery invented expressly for the purpose, by 
which not only snow but solid ice is effectually re- 
moved, so that the engines and trains of passenger 
ears advance et the rate of eight or ten miles an hour 
under the most unfavorable circumstances. This 
machinery eonsists of a snow plough, which effectually 
removes the snow, and a drag which rips the ice from 
the rails, even when two or three inches thick,so that 
the engine and passenger train can always pass. 

It seems as if there was no difficulty that Amerigan 
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THE GENTLEMAN’S VADE MECUM; OR, SPORTING AND DRAMATIC COMPANION. 








The Woods and Broven return to us sooner than 
was stated in our columns last week. Their next en- | 
gagement in this city will commence on the 18th of | 
April, at the Arch Street Theatre ; joyous tidings to | 
the lovers of music, who have been quite au desespoir, | 
since the night of Mrs. Wood's benefit. | 

As that was rather a memorable night in our dra- | 
matic anpals, it may be as well to chronicle the events | 
at the Chesnut Street Theatre, for the benefit of those 
who were not there, and that our distant friends may 
know how we manage matters in the city of brother- 
ly love, since we have discovered that Italian music 
is not so bad afler all. 

‘The house was crowded to excess—brilliant with 
fashion, and radiant with beauty—the opera was, of 
course, La Sonnambula. The piece went off with 
more than usual spirit, the audience not being in one 
of its dull moods, and applauding with commendable 
vigour and judgment. Towards the close of the 
third act, at the reconciliation of Amina and Elvino, 
when Mrs. Wood gives that burst of love and joy that 
sets the white handkerchiefs in motion, a shower of 
wreaths and garlands fell from the boxes upon the 
stage, making the stage quite a bower of roses and 
lilies. Count Rodolpho, (Brough,) bowing to the au- 
dience, selected a crown of white flowers, and placed 
it upon Mrs. Wood's head, amid tremendous cheering, 
and gathering the der of the tribuies, gave them 
into her hands. At this moment, Mr. Cline, the lead- 
er of the orehestra, rose up and presented Mrs. Wood 
with a garland of “ Immortelles,” far surpassing all the 
previous offerings of the evening in beauty, with a 
scroll attached, containing a letter, which we subjoin, 
signed by all the members of the band. To onr 
minds, this was the most flattering testimonial that could 
be made, coming, as it did, from those best able to appre- 
ciate the excelling abilities of the heroine of the hour, 
and alse having had sufficient opportunities of becoming 
acquainted with the suavity of her manners and the 
gentl of her disp 
the orchestra pays a public compliment to a vocalist, 
it is well deserved, professionally and individually 

After these truly gratifying occurrences, Mrs. 
Wood, loaded with wreaths of triumph, and trembling 
with emotion, came forward to sing the finale. She 
began in a weak, tremulous voice, and after playing 
the mischief with Maestro Bellini for a few bars, 
stopped, made an obeisance, and retired for a moment 
to recover herself; when having partially regained 
her self-possession, she went through with the music, 
so much in character with the part, that she was evi- 
dently more ready to shed tears of pleasure, than to 
execute roulades and run divisions. At the line— 

* While these tributes I am receiving,” 


s0 appropri to the 
feeling expression at the garlands and wreaths which 
hung upon ber arm, and the peals of applause which 
followed, made old Drury tremble. 

At the falling of the curtain, Mr. Wood replied to 
the lond call of the audience, by coming forward, lead- 
ing the fair Amina, whose audible sobbing told how 
much she felt the kindness of the public, and spoke 
to the following effect : 

“ Ladies and Gentlemen :—In appearing before you 
on this occasion, my feelings overcome me too much 
to be able to express the sensation your kindness has 
excited. Ican only say you see before you two grate- 
fal hearts, which will never cease to bear in deep re- 
membrance the favours received at your hands, and 
that we will have the pleasure of appearing before 
you again on the 18th of April. Till then, may you 
be as happy as we can wish you—Farewell!” 

No sooner had Mr. and Mrs. Wood retired, followed 
by reiterated plaudits, than the call for Brough re- 
sounded through the house, which he promptly an- 
swered, and said : 

“ Ladies and Gentlemen :—If my friend Wood's 
feelings overcame him on this occasion, what must 
mine be? I thank you most heartily for the kindness 
you have bestowed upon me, and respectfully tid you 
—farewell. God bless you!” 

There was a heartiness and earnestness of manner 
in this brief address, which was just to the taste of 
the audience, though they did smile a little at the idea 
of the basso's feelings overcoming him, as he stood be- 
fore them, whiskered and hed, six feet three in 
his stockings, and broad in proportion, the very pic- 
ture of fiery Mars, or a field-marshal. The fact, how- 
ever, was not to be doubted, especially as our friend 
Brough is of the Emerald Isle, and possesses what 
Power calls “ the cool head and metaphysical tempe- 
rament of an Irishman.” 

After such a scene, which was never before equal- 
led on our boards, our play-goers are not to be charged 
with a want of enthusiasm. Like Mrs. Anguish’s 
head-ache, it may be sometimes “latent,” but shake the 
patient, and it will be sure to show itself In descrip- 
tion, it may appear to haye been rather too European for 
sober minded Amercians ; but, in reality, it was stri- 
kingly appropriate, and well merited by the parties. 
Mrs. Wood, the unrivalled vocalist, and an actress so 
graceful, so feeling, and so true to nature, that in ei- 
ther branch of her profession, she is not to be surpars. 
@1. Wood himself, a singer of rare merit, and an El 
vino, @ Diavolo, a Massaniello, who leaves out nothing 
to be desired in person, acting, or singing ; and lasily, 
the gentlemanly, warm-hearted, and graceful Brough, 
who has so established himself with the public, that 
they regard him as their own—these were the recipi- 
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she glanced with a 








ents of the 
sion referred to; a fervour, reflecting credit on both 


I fervour exhibited on the occa- 





parties, and not easily to be forgotten by either. 
The following is the letter of the orchestra, alluded 
to above: 


Dear Mapam.—The leader, and the gentlemen 
composing the Orchestra of the Chesnut Street Thea- 
tre, beg thus briefly to express the feelings of delight, 
whieh your unrivalled strains have inspired, by your 
almost superh im pe of “La S t 
Ja,” and to request you will accept a garland of « Im- 
mortelles,” as a trifling but sincere emblem of that im- 








| mortal impression which you have made upon their 


minds, and which must live for ever in their memories, 
whether they regard your science and powers asa 
vocalist, or your skill, foree and nature as an actress. 

That health, happiness and fortune may follow your 
footsteps, is the sincere wish of, madam, 

Your devoted admirers and friends, 
Signed by all the Members of the Orchestra. 
Chesnut Street Theatre, Feb. 26, 1836. 

Mrs. Woop. 


Several of the garlands had scrolls appended, but 
we have only been able to obtain a copy of the con- 
tents of one of them, which was attached to the white 
wreath, wiih which Amina was crowned. The poe- 
try was from the pen of Henry T. Tuckerman, Esq., 
of Boston, and is as follows : 


Cease not, Amina—that glad strain prolong, 
Our souls are winged by thy angelic song ; 
They wake, at once, to being fresh and rare, 
And Eden's rapture stirs the common air. 

Gone ts the weight of life—the world’s cold gaze, 
As round our hearts thy thrilling music plays, 
Like an Elysian whisper, soft and clear, 
Which pitying Echo gently wafied here. 

In that fair land once sacred to the free, 
Where sweet Euterpe e’er holds jubilee, 

At melody’s high altars we have knelt, 

And there her mystic presence deeply felt ; 
And thou, dear lady, hast revived the time 
Thus blest to us in mild Italia’s clime ; 

Again Bellini’s melting numbers roll, 

Rich with the feeling of a woman's soul! 

As dreams of home beneath a fureign sky, 

As land-birds to the seamen’s weary eye, 
Upon the sense thy tuneful visage steals, 

And to our breasts a by-gone bliss reveals. 
And yet thy greatest charm is not the voice, 
At whose command we sorrow or rejoice ; 

It is the meekness and the truthful grace, 
Guilding thy steps and beaming from thy face ; 
As if it ne'er had been thy lot to roam 

From the pure haunts of thy dear mountain home. 


_ Priestess of Nature! sweet Amina, sing! 

Around thy vocal incense widely fling ; 

Sing thou of Love tll tears attest her power, 
Sing of the grief that fills her blighted bower ; 
Sing of Truth’s glory and immortal light, 

Sing of Affection’s triumph and delight ; 
Sing—that the care-knit brow may grow serene, 
And world-worn minds one rose of pleasure glean; 
Sing—that the founts of memory may unseal, 
And frosted hearts once more learn how to feel ; 
Sing—that ideal visions may arise, 

And lift the earth-bound spirit to the skies ; 
Sing—that the toiler mid lite’s outward din, 
May know the treasures garnered up within! 
But fading flowers and cold tuneless lays 

Are but poor tokens of our grateful praise ; 

Yet more than greater offerings, it may be 

These heart-felt tributes boast sincerity. 
Sometimes, Amina, when past thoughts inspire, 
Recall our fragile wreath and humble lyre. 


Frankuin Toeatre—We were much amused by 
& visit to this litle theatre, last week. When we en- 
tered, Messrs. Vivalla, and J. B. Roberts—two expert 
balancers, and practiced jugglers—were exhibiting 
their respective skill, and each endeavouring to excel 
the other in spinning plates, cups, dishes, basins, and 
other delph on the top of small sticks. The exhibi- 
tion and contest grew out of a challenge from Vivalla, 
and the audience were very eager that Mr. Roberts 
should triumph, but their wishes were not gratified. 
Vivalla balanced two plates on the ends of sticks, one 
in each hand, on the top of which the plates were 
spun most rapidly, but Mr. Roberts found this a feat 
too difficult for his sinister hand, whereupon he ac- 
knowledged himself “dished.” He stated to the au- 
dience that he could perform the “most number of dif- 
ficult feats,” and shortly afier appeared to pitch balls 
about, catch knives, &c. in the usual way, until a 
bright thought struck him—and he concluded to ba- 
lance a sturdy boy, sitting on a chair, by placing the 
leg of the latter on his chin. The boy took his seat 
with evident trepidation; Roberts endeavoured to 
raise him, and had almost succeeded, when the stub- 
born principles of gravitation asserted its prerogative, 
and the poor boy came whirling to the ground, with a 
force that materially injured his nose, and caused him 
to make a rapid exit, holding the wounded member, 
and by no means pleased with his “first appearance on 
any stage.” This one of the “ most nutuber” of diffi- 
cult feats, proved Mr. Roberts to be no boaster, and 
we thought the hurt boy might imitate the sailor, who 
having attended the exhibition of an experiment with 
powder, had the misfortune to be blown a hundred 
yards off, wherenpon he most innocently remarked— 
“1 wonder what the d—I the fellow will do next."— 
New York Truth Teller. 


The Ternans were in New Orleans on the 17th 
ult., and Jim Crow was performing # the same time 
in that city. The play-bills say nothing of Rice's visit 
to England, in company with Booth, though the Wash- 
ingion papers speak of the latter as off the eve of his 
departure for London, where if he manages properly, 
he will doubtless extinguish a few of the twinkling 
lumimaries of the day. 


John Reeve 1s playing at the Park Theatre, N. Y. 


We find the following unique letter in the New 
York Sunday News. The manner of the correspon- 
dent is spirited and staccato enough, but it might be 
improved : 

New Orveans, February 9. 

By the by—listen—hold your ear—Spencer—the 
tall, gawky, Spencer, who sang, if you remember, 
The Mellow Horn, shot poor Frimbley, the statue man; 
he is cold as a statue now. Shot him, sir, dead— poor 
fellow! Some men have trouble ; flesh is heir to ils; 
he is gone now! Spencer took his wife from him and 
married her, they say: then, it is said, Frimbley «+s 








not married—be this as it may, Spencer challenged 


Frimbley after all this, and killed him—then fled the 
city. He went just in the nick of time, or he would 
have been nicked beautifully. We donot care much 
about duelling, but d—— it, when allied to murder, 
it is too bad. They say Spencer fired before the 
word. There are laws of hononr, all of which he 
broke—so he broke away. 


The Woods and Brough received something over ten 
thousand dollars for the share of “ the spoils,” as the 
politicians say, accruing during their thirty-two nights’ 
engagement at the Chesinut Street Theatre. A tele- 
rably fair business. There's nothing like the stage, 
if one chanees to draw a prize ; but there is an awful 
preponderance of blanks, in the shape of five dollars a 
week, half salaries, and no salaries. 


BRAHAM. 

The re-appearance of the great English vocalist has 
brought to our remembrance a skeich of his character, 
which attracted no small! attention when it appeared, 
nearly seven years ago. It is an article in the Spec- 
tator of March 21, 1829, entitled “John Braham,” 
and every word of it is as applicable to its subject at 
this hour as on the day when it was written. We can- 
not insert the whole of a piece of criticism, which is 
remarkable for its truth as well as eloquence; but 
the following extracts, we are sure, will be read with 
pleasure — , 

“I regard Braham as one of the most extraordinary 
men of the age. He has delighted three generations. 
He was the pupil of Leoni, and sung ballads to the 
old Royalty Theatre, under the management of poor 
Jack Palmer. He was the contemporary of Storace, 
Mara, Billington, Crouch, and Banti, the extinguisher 
of Michael Kelly, and the rival ef Incledon, Harrison 
and Viganoni. The Lilla of the present time was 
not born till his life was half ended. We all remem- 
ber some debut and departures, but who recollects the 
commencement of Braham’s career? Not one in five 
hundred of his present auditors. Where are all the 
parties connected with his debut? The composer of 
Mahmoud has been dead these thirty years, and of 
the other of its dramatis persone, not one survives. 
The opera itself is forgotten. The very theatre has 
been destroyed, and its propri and gers have 
long been consigned to their graves. Yet Braham 
is not only alive, but in the full possession of his 
powers as a singer. His popularity has suffered no 
decline. 

“How varied have been the demands on his pow- 
ers! The King’s Theatre, Drury Lane, Covent Gar- 
den, every concert room in the metropolis, every the- 
atre, every festival in the kingdom, has in turn put 
them into requisition. He is master of his style. From 
Palestina to Rossini, from Purcell to Bishop, from 
Handel to Weber, are all alike to him. He may some- 
times fail from want of judgment, but never from ig- 
norance. No man ever said of Braham, ‘ he is out of 
his depth—he knows nothing of the character of the 
music he is singing.’ 

“ More than thirty years sinee, Braham sprang, at a 
single bound, to the head of his profession. The in- 
vention of Stephen Storace was asked (in the opera 
written for his debut) to embody in one song all the 
difficulties which it was possible for a tenor voice to 
contend with. The result was the celebrated air in 
Mahmoud, which remains to this day a marvellous 
and unparalleled instance of the compass and flexibility 
of one tenor voice; other singers look at it, and shaké 
their heads with wonder and despair; 1t has never 
been attempted but by Braham. 

The directors of the Ancient Concert offered him 
an engagement. With a proper consciousness of hia 
own powers, and with an equally commendable deli- 
cacy towards Harrison, (then the principal tenor) he 
named for his first appearance the celebrated recita- 
tive and air from Jephtha, which he had not even ever 
sung in public. The conflicting and tumultuous pas- 
sions which rend the heart of Jephtha were beyond 
the reach of Harrison's sweet yet feeble voice. He 
was the Claude of song; Braham, when he pleased, the 
Salvator Rosa. But this proposal did not suit the 
views of the little clab who give the law at the An- 
cient Concert; they refused his request, and offered 
him some second er third rate song—Braham at once 
put an end to the negociation. Other orbits were soon 
opened to him, which he contributed to illuminate by 
the splendour and versatility of his talents. To this 
cause we may, perhaps. attribute the originality of his 
style. His singing of Handel's songs is formed upon 
no model. Norris of Oxford was, in his time, a decla- 
matory singer of some power; he was one of the prin- 
cipal tenors at the commemoration of Handel in West- 
minster Abbey, but I question if ever Braham ever 
has heard him. Harrison, as I have said, was the 
very reverse of Braham. The former sacrificed every 
thing to equal voicing; the latter aimed at strong ef- 
fect, even at the expense of tone and time. There is 
a traditionary style of singing Handel's airs, to which, 
as far as his voice enabled him, Harrison rigidly ad- 
hered. Braham formed his conception to every thing 
he undertook, and it was reserved for him to develop 
the full meaning of that great master's most powerful 
compositions. Put the air “ Total Eclipse” and its 
preceding recitative into common hands—hear it sung 
with mere correctness of time and tune, and you will 
listen with cold indifference; you may have heard the 
notes, but you have not heard the song. ‘Then listen 
to the same air from Braham, and he will embody the 
combined genius of Handel and Milton. Asa piece 
of impassioned singing, | know nothing that surpasses 
it. The recitative in Jephtha abounds in more varied 
expression, but there is a majesty as well av an inten- 
sity in the “mighty griefs” of Israel's champion, as 
portrayed by Braham, which to me has no parallel. 

“The period of Braham’s complete triumph was 
reserved for the last year, when the same party who 
had excluded him from the Ancient Concert were 
compelled to seek his assistance, and to entreat him to 
sing the very song which thirty-five years ago he had 
proposed for his debut. The subscribers have at length 
the satisfaction of possessing the talents of the first sing- 
er of his age, when his professional career is approach- 
ing its termination. . 

“1 ought to add that no man less deserves profes- 
sional enemies. Who ever heard Braham make an 
unkind or an uncandid remark? He has assisted 
many; he has injured none. The annals of the green 
room might record numberless instances of his kind- 
ness to the younger members of the profession. Lown 
I look to the period of his final retirement with dismay 
He will leave no successor. One man may fill one 
department of the art, and another may be able to oc- 
cupy a different one; but where is the individual who 
can superadd to his magnificent voice the science, the 
skill, the extensive knowledge, the comprehensive 
range, the master of every style and species of vocal 
music, which are the characteristics of Braham?” 




















A Benefit to the Poor was given at the Holliday 
Street Theatre, Baltimore, on Monday last, which was 
very productive, the house being quite full. With the 
exception of Mrs. Duff, who very liberally volunteered 
her services, the performers were all amateurs; making 
their first appearance on any stage, and are said to 
have got along remarkably well under the circum- 
stances. ‘The house was kindly lent for the purpose, 
by Messrs. Maywood & Co., to whom it is leased. 





The Boston Traveller criticises the shirts the actors 
at the Warren wear—we are glad he confines his 
scrutiny to the masculine portion of the company. It 
would doubtless be highly improper to shift to the fe- 
male part of the dramatic corps. 

From Bell's Life in London, Jan. 31. 


Covent Garven —Venice Preserved was represented at 
this house, on Wednesday nigit—C. Kemble, Jatfier; Os 
baidiston, Pierre ; and Miss Ellen Faucit, Belvidera, The 
house was crowded to the ceiling, and demonstrated its 
approbation of the performance in every possible way, 
both during it and after its conclusion. Iu fact, it merited 
allit received, for an admirable tragedy was as admirably 
acted. We ke no exception, for it is hardly worth 
while to do so ; we have, certainly, seen better Pierres than 
Osbaldiston’s, but his is to be looked upon as a first ap 
pearance: no doubt it is so, as far as regards a London 
audience, and, considering it in 4hat light, he deserves 
great credit for the attempt It was much better than re 
spectable ; and better for this reason, that he rather under 
acted than over-acted the part. With regard to Miss Fau 
Cit it is due to state that she has proved herself equal to 
one of the noblest and ablest tragic parts; and has shown 
that her strength which we were at first disposed, perhaps 
triflingly, to under rate, has increased in proportion to the 
demand upon it, Thus acted, we have no doubt that Ve 
nice Preserved will have a new and highly profitable run 
At the fall of the curtain, (as Mr. Thompson could not ob- 
tain a hearing.) C. Kemble gave it out for repetition, 
amidst a tumult of applause; and when Miss H. Faucit 
afterwards came forward, obedient to a universal call, the 
whole house rose—pit, boxes, and galleries—and evinced 
the most unqualified satisfaction. 








Sorrey Tueatre —Master Burke has made his first ap- 
pearance since his return from America, at the Surrey 
Theatre, im the characters of Romeo and Doctor O'Toole 
He is now designated “ Young Burke,” but his increase of 
years and growth has not been accompanied by « corres- 
ponding degree of drama‘ic talent and power of voice. He 
was, however, most loudly cheered, and, at the fall of the 
curtain, he and Miss Maca:thy, who performed Juliet, 
were called upon to re-appear, and receive the congratula- 
tions of the audience. 


Victoria.—Tbe Jewess still runs a successful career at 
this house, the theatre every night appearing crowded in 
every part. Thursday was the fiftieth night of ita produc 
tion, and the exterior of the theatre was brilliantly illu- 
minated on the occasion. The Jewess, however, must 
shortly give way for a new mel--drama, from the pen of 
Moncrief, of which report speaks highly, and it is said 
that it will be brought out with great splendour. 





Lord Mulgrave, the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, has 
presented a richly chased gold snuff box to Mr. Tyrone 
Power, the comedian, as a token of his regard. 








LATE AND INTERESTING 
ENGLISH PARAGRAPHS. 


A short time ago, a cottager, near Doncaster, was 
visited by two bailiffs, to seize his goods. Being de- 
termined to give up all, he went out, and brought ina 
hive of bees, which he threw into the house, and bid 
them seize that! Ina short time he had the gratifica- 
tion to see his guests take a hasty departure through 
the window, covered with bees, in which state they 
made the best of their way off '!— Herald. 


One of the persons recently tried by the French 
Chamber of Peers, for participating in the late disturb- 
ances in various pasts of France, was Dr. Arthur J. 
Beaumont, a native of New York. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sheridan get 5000 pounds a year by 
the death of Sir C. Grant. The remaining portion of 
his fortune is left away ftom them during their life 
time, (in consequence of the elopement), but it is to go 
to their children. 


The annual income of the Marquis of Westminster, 
upon a moderate calculation, it is said amounts to 
1000 pounds per day, at present. Whenever the leases 
in Belgrave square, Wilton crescent, and the vast 
number of mansions recently built in the streets and 
squares in that quarter of London expire, his Lord- 
ship's revenue will be more than doubled. 


Charles Lewis, the most eminent book-binder in 
Europe, died at his house, in the neighborhood of Pic- 
cadilly, on Friday. Nearly all the splendidly bound 
books in the libraries of the Duke of Sussex, Earl of 
Spencer, the Right Hon. T. Grenville, Heber, Hanrott, 
Dent, Sir M. Sykes, Sir F. Freeling, Archdeacon But- 
ler, Miss Currer, Beckford, Duke of Devonshire, Baron 
Bolland, and other distinguished collectors, have been 
bound by Lewis. 


On the 26th of January a brute in humane form 
sold his wife, at a village near Sherborn, in open 
market, with a halter round her neck, for sixpence and 
a quart of cider. 


One thousand pounds reward is offered in the Lon 
don papers, and in the handbills by the last packet, by 
Mr. Henry Wheeler, of the London Stock Exchange, 
for the apprehension of Stephen Lukeman, and the 
recovery of certain Spanish and Columbian Bonds 
and Bank of England Notes, which were obtained by 
said Lukeman fraudulently, in January last. 


A letter from Athens says, nothing is talked of there 
but the daring enterprise of a Greek Captain, Giovan- 
ni Wekuri, of Spezzia. Having sold his ship and car- 
go at Cadiz, and not finding any vessel ready to carry 
him back to Greece, he purchased an open boat, and, 
with only two sailors, made for Spezzia, where he ar- 
rived safe, afier a voyage of thirty-two days. 

Tue Vatur or Avroerarus.—At a late sale of 
Evans’, Pall Mall, the following were the prices paid 
for the autographs of several distinguished persons :-— 
Burke's receipt to Dodsley for profits of Reflections on 
the Revolution in France, £2 2s —Sterne’s agreement 
with do. for copy right of Tristram Shandy and Ser- 
mons of Yorick, £7 7s.—Johnson’s Assignment of his 
Tenth Satire of Juvenal, £7 7s—An original Ora- 
torio by Goldsmith, called the Captivity, £25 10s— 
Original Poems by Allan Ramsay, £3 5s.— Young's 
Agreement for his first five Night Thoughts, £3 10s — 
Autograph Letters of Chesterfield, £6 6s.—Cromwell's 
Autograph, £2—Richard the 2d’s Autograph in a 
curious manuseript, 1391, brought £25. 


Besides others present at the splendid ball given by 
Louis Philippe at the Tuileries, were a number of 
Scotch genilemen, all of whom, in spite of the cold 
weather and ladies, were in full Scotch costame, that 
is, the legs naked. Count Pahlen, the Russian Am 


bassador was also there, but disappeared in a twink- 
ling, followed by all his suite, the moment he spied a 


Polish General who had beea in active service in the 
last revolution of his country. 





Parisian Gateties—Lord and Lady Granville’s 
soirée, at their hotel, in Paris, was crowded and bril- 
liant; besides a number of foreigners of distinction, 
of all nations, the whole of the diplomatic body, the 
Dukes of Dovenshire and Argyle, Duke and Duchess 
of Sutherland, Earl and Countess of Carlisle, Lord 
and Lady Kenmare, Lord Decies, Mr.and Mrs. Barbara 
Ponsonby, Viscount Maynard and his lovely aud ac- 
complished daughters were present. The ball given 
on Monday by the Minister of the Interior was in the 
highest style of magnificence, equal to that given in 
the same hotel by M. Casimer Périer, about four years 
ago. The fine suite of rooms were brilliantly adorned 
and lit up, and a spacious temporary gallery construct- 
ed for the occasion: the whole length of the garden 
front served av a promenade, by which the overtlow- 
ing saloons were constantly relieved of a considerable 
portion of the company, while they were cooled by 
the air admitted from the gallery, the windows into 
which were open for ingress or egress. This gallery, 
hung with white silk, set off with blue silk drapery, 
and lit up with numerous glittering grandoles, pro- 
duced a charming effect. At each end of the gallery 
was a fine collection of rare and odoriferous plants, 
among which were seen Japan roses of the most costly 
description, and the beantiful groups of lions and leo- 
pards sculptured by M. Barye. The Duke of Orleans 
and Nemours honoured the party with their presence. 
The company consisted of about 3000 persons, com- 
prehending the Members of the Diplomatic body, and 
their families, his Majesty's ministers, a great number 
of Peers and Deputies, and many of the most dis- 
tinguished personages connected with the magistracy, 
the bar, the army, the national guards, the university, 
literature, the arts and sciences, &c. The number of 
foreign noblemen and gentlemen present was con- 
siderable. 

The honors of the evening were done by Madame 
Thiers, and her mother, Madame Dosne, who, as 
well as M. Thiers, paid the most unremitting attention 
to their guests. When the greater portion of the 
campany had arrived, Madame Thiers quitted the room, 
in which she had received them, and joined in the 
dance, having the Duke de Nemours for her partner. 
During the dance nothing could exceed the effect pro- 
duced by the array of beauty, the sparkling of diamonds, 
the waving of feathers, and the graceful movements of 
the ladies. At midnight the supper-room was thrown 
open, and different parties continued in succession till 
four o'clock to surround thirty small tables, loaded 
with all the delicacies of the season. Dancing was 
kept up till nearly day-light, when the company broke 
up. 

So 

Lonpon an Paristav Fasuions.—The last ball at 
the Tuileries was most brilliant. The number of per- 
sons invited amounted to four thousand five hundred, 
and the majority appeared in fancy dresses. Hunga- 
rian, Highland, and Greek costumes were very nume- 
rous, and were greatly admired. The splendid uni- 
forms and decorations worn by the gentlemen, and the 
profusion of diamonds worn by the ladies, rendered 
the coup d'wil one of the most magnificent that can be 
conceived. At twelve o'clock the supper was an- 
nounced, the first service being laid for the Royal 
family and about five hundred ladies: other services 
were alierwards prepared successively for the rest of 
the company. 

The young Princesses wore robes of white tulle, 
the one ornamented with flowers, and the other with 
ribands. Both wore their hair dressed with bouquets 
of flowers. 

The simplicity of the dress of the Countess d'Or 
excited great admiration. The robe was composed of 
dentille de soie without any trimming; and her coiffure 
was a bandean of diamonds, placed across the fore- 
head. These diamonds were superb; all large and 
equal in size. A robe of rich crimson velvet was or- 
namented up the front of the jupon with two double 
rows of pearls, which were so arranged as to have the 
effect of lacing together the two sides of the robe en 
tablier. The lacings crossed each other, and widened 
gradually from the waist to a little distance below the 
knee, where the rows of pearls were terminated by a 
superb tassel. The sleeves of this dress were formed 
of three sabots of tulle, over which descended a dra- 
pery of velvet, forming a continuation of the folds of 
the corsage. 





A great sensation has been produced at Chelten- 
ham, by an event which, had the roguery of the affair 
not been discovered, might have involved the happi- 
ness of a highly respectable family in the neighbour- 
hood. Some time since, a fancy ball took place at 
the Pitville Rooms, at which a person presented his 
card to the Master of the Ceremonies, on which was 
engraved the name of Dutton, and stating that he was 
a connection of Lord Shelbourne’s, begging to be in- 
teoduced to a partner. The M. C., nothing doubting 
the veracity of Mr. Dutton, introduced him to a Miss 
Buckle, to whom he paid a very remarkable attention 
during the evening, and, in handing her to her car- 
riage, obtained permission to pay his respects on the 
following morning. The next day, accordingly, found 
the gentleman at the house of Miss Buckle, who, with 
her sister, resides about twelve miles from Chelten- 
ham. At this, his second interview, he played his 
cards so well, that he took up his quarters in this es- 
tablishment, and a servant was despatched for his lug- 
gage. Thus the affiir went on for some weeks—he 
declared himself the admirer of the lady, was ac- 
cepted, the day was named, the wedding dresses or- 
dered, the gentleman's sister, the Hon. Miss Dutton, 
invited to the ceremony, and all would, by this time, 
have been accomplished, but for certain suspicions 
that arose ; they led to inquiries which were very far 
from satisfactory. A meeting of the lady's friends, 
therefore, took place at her house, for the purpose of in- 
terrogating Mr. Dutton, when his prevarications were 
so gross, that a Rev. gentleman told him it was dis- 
covered that he was an unprincipled adventurer and 
impostor, and desired him to leave the house. Mr. 
Dutton was confounded, and Miss Buckle, whose af- 
fections he had really gained, was incensed against 
her friends, bat, being obliged to submit, assisted him 
in packing up his portmanteau, and ascompanied him 
t» Cheltenham in a fly, where she took an affectionate 
farewell, and returned home. An eclatrcissement im- 
mediately took place, on which it tarned out that the 
said Mr. Dutton, the so%-2/sant relative of Lord Shel- 
bourne, was one of Crockford’s employes; and formerly 
a menial ina low gambling house in the neighbour- 
hood of St. James. The “Tonourable” Miss Dutton isa 





diesm.ker, residing in the neighbourhood of Bond 
street.— Satirist. 
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“s Well,” said Time, “at least let me gather 
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GENTLEMAN’S VADE MECUM; OR, SPORTING AND DRAMATIC¥COMPANION. 
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BEAUTY AND TIME. 
BY 8. LOVER, ESQ. 


Time met Beauty one day in her garden, 
Where roses were blooming fair ; 
Time and Beauty were never good friends, 
So she wondered what brouglit him there. 
Poor Beauty exclaimed, with a sorrowful air, 
«1 request, Father Time, my sweet roses you'll spare.” 
For Time was going to mow them all down, 
While Beauty exclaimed, with her prettiest frown, 
« Fy, Father Time ! fy, Father Time! 
Oh, what a crime ! fy, Father Time!” 


A few of your roses here ; 
"Tis part of my pride to be always supplied 
AVith roses the whole of the year.” 
Poor Beauty consented, though half in despair, 
And Time, as he went, asked a lock of her hair. 
And, as he stole the soft ringlet so bright, 
He vowed ‘twas for love—but she knew ‘twas for spite. 
Fy, Father Time ! &c. 


Time went on, and left Beauty in tears— 

He's a tell-tale, the world well knows— 
So he boasted to all of the fair lady's fall, 

And showed the lost ringlet and rose. 
So shocked was poor Beauty to find that her fame 
Was ruined, though she was in nowise to blame, 
That she dropped like some flower that’s torn from a 

clime, 
And her friends all mysteriously said “ it was time.” 
Fy, Father Time! &c. 


A Dvuru.—lIt was a large open space in the centre 
of a thick wood. The sbort, green turf was crossed 
by a beaten track, passing through two broad openings 
into the wood beyond; so that the clearing “was 
entered by shady avenues at opposite extremes.— 
It was, in truth, a cheerful and lovely spot; the sun 
ever seemed to shine upon it more brightly than 
upon the neighbouring lands; and many were the 
parties, and more numerous the avowals, of which it 
might boast of having been the scene. Lut a dull 
February morning was not the time to see it in its 


from passing. but the animals rushed with such 
impetuosity, that the poor forester could not withstand 
them. In the rage of the moment, Maclean threat- 
ened the man with instant death, but this punishment 
was commuted to a whipping or scourging in the face 
of his clan, which, in those feudal times, was consid- 
ered degrading punishment, fit only for the lowest 
of menials, and the worst of crimes. The clansman 
burned with anger and revenge. He rushed for- 
ward, plucked the tender infant, the heir of Loeh- 
buy, from the hands of the nurse, and bounding to 
the rocks, in @ moment stood on an almost inaccessible 
cliff projecting over the water. The screams of the 
agonized mother and chief at the awful jeopardy in 
which their only child was placed may be easily con- 
ceived. Maclean implored the man to give him back 
his son, and expressed his deep contrition for the 
degradation he had, in a moment of excitement, in- 
flicted on his clansman. The other replied, that the 
only condition on which he would consent to the res- 
litution was, that Maclean himself should bare his 
back to the cord, and be publicly scourged as he had 
been! In despair the chief consented, saying he 
would submit to any thing if his child were but re- 
stored. To the grief and astonishment of the clan, 
Maclean bore this insult, and when it was completed, 
begged that the clansman might return from his peril- 
ous situation with the young chief. The man regard- 
ed him with a smile of demoniae revenge, and, lifting 
high the child in the air, plunged with him into the 
abyss below. The sea closed over them, and neither, 
it is said, ever emerged from the tempestuous whirl- 
pools and basaltic caverns that yawned around them, 
and still threaten the inexperienced navigator on the 
shores of Mull. 
LT ST 

Tue Caitp Suaker.—Seldom will a sight present 
itself that will touch stronger sympathies like that of a 
Child Shaker. Take it in its garb, fit only for the 
withered form of age, with its dry response—carrying 
you back to scriptural communication—of yea—yea, 
and nay—nay; a child without the vagaries of child- 
hood, a copy of men and women shakers, a chick 
upon which the mantle of Ann Lee has fallen in 
miniature: and the oddities of all human fanaticism 
will not present many an odder image. It groweth 
up for a solemn crossing of hands, for a life that is 
one long straight jacket, and for yea and nay; for the 
weaving of baskets, and the pressing cheeses on all 





beauty ; and the cold mist of the early hour, and the 
purpose for which they had met, would have given it 
a gloomy character in the eyes of those assembled, 
had their minds not been employed on more impor- 
tant matters. ‘The principals and their friends entered | 
the ring, as it was called by the villagers, almost at | 
the same moment from the opposite entrances, giving 
to the meeting a something of romance—a shadowing 
of the ancient tournament, when knights entered the 
lists at Opposite barriers ; yet there was nothing of ro- 
mance or chivalry in the approaching « ombatants.— | 
There was no thirst for fame, no kmghtly feeling, on | 


either side, but rather deadly hatred, and the wish to 
kill ; the one to right himself in the world’s eyes, and 
hush a hideous tale; the other to avenge a cruel 
wrong, and from a wild, unhallowed fancy that to his | 
arm was committed the treeing of his sister from a| 
galling bond, t which his own selfishness had con- | 


demned her, as much as another's villany—a fancy, 
for which the extent of his wrongs, and the fever 
raging in his veins, might furnish an explanation, but 
no excuse. With such feelings on either side, no un- 
meaning courtesies could be expected ; and the seconds 
only exchanged the morning's salutation. Captain 
Callaghan was in his element, and performed all the 
duties of his part as a pleasure, rather than a painful 
task. Mr. Hewson, unversed in affairs of this kind, 


week days, and for a quaint old dance on all Sundays, 
through four score and ten years. It knoweth naught 
of the high places, the brillant sights, the power, and 
grandeur, and mechanism of that far country—that 
wicked Island in an ocean of Shakerism, called 
the world—it keepeth on its growing and declining 
periods of life, eating, dancing, singing, working, 
with a solemnity that it learns to breathe as an atmos- 
phere, and which is as little to be accounted for or 
conscious to itself. It hath no holidays, or spending 
money ; it never shoots fire-crackers, or lets off a squib. 
It does pot keep a baby-house, or play at having a tea- 


| party. ‘The Fourth of July dawns to it like any other 


morning; and it never covets the weeks, and then 
the days, and then the hours to vacation. It never 
hears the words father and mother; and should it 
die, though rarely, it will not be wept with a parent's 
agony, even if the natural parent stand at the bedside. 
Should you in your worldly curiosity, seek a reason 
for this, you need not be informed, that Ann Lee said 
there were no parents and children in Heaven. 





OrniGin or Topacco.—When quite a young- 
ster, 1 acquired the ridiculous habit of using te- 








and of a graver and more thoughtful character, ac- 
quiesced in the necessary arrangements, but made no | 


bustle ; and his cloaded look showed that, whilst with | 


the world bre deemed the encounter inevitable, the 


affair was in his eyes asad and distressing duty. Cap- | 


tain Callaghan considered that a blow having been 
received, nothing short of blood could efface the in- 
sult, no apology was demanded ; and of course, there 


was none offered. Two pairs of pistols were pro- 
duced, loaded, printed, and one of each presented to 
the combatants, who sfbod rather at the side of the 
encircled green, with one of the avennes between 
them. The captain claimed the first fire for his 
friend, as being the challenger; but looked towards 
him as if expecting and wishing that he would waive 
the privilege, and insist on firing together. But the 
look was unseen or unheeded. Hallcot might have 
been thinking of other things. Mr. Hewson caught 
the fixed and stern expression of the usually quiet and 
unspeaking features, the keen glaring of the general- 
ly unmeaning eye; and, knowing Hallcot an unfailing 


shot, he hinted a remonstrance on account of his 
friend's unheard-of wrongs; but Lewis stopped him 
abruptly. “ Let the villain have all his rights; they 


shall avail him nothing. The brother shall avenge his 
sister. Where it for her wrongs only, he must die!” 
It will be seen that the ferocious mood of the day be- 
fore was little softened. The paces were measured ; 
the combatants took their places. For a moment they 
glared upon each other, as if both sought to crush his 
opponent by the expression of his hatred; and then 
the signal handkerchief was dropped. Lewis stood 
firm ; nota limb stirred—not an eyelash trembled— 
though he knew [alleot rarely missed, and saw he 
was taking as exact an aim as his fear of the opinion 
of the world would permit. The lip of Lewis cutled 
in scorn. But, before the trigger was pulled, brief as 
was the time,a sudden rustling, a strange murmur, 
and a gentle rushing made him turn his face towards 
the entrance near him. Hewson's back was in thay 
direction, his eye fixed on Hallcot; he saw him cast 
a hasty glance towards the avenue; the next instant, 
the finger pressed the trigger with a hurried motion, 
as if something seen in that glanee had accelerated 
the action. The ball passed on its errand ere Lewis 
had again turned his head, and entered the side of 
Agnes, as, springing forward, she threw hemelf into 
his arms, looking on him with a sister's love, and 
saying, as she clung round hith, “ If blood must flow, 
Lewis, let it be mime!” The pistol fell from his 
nerveless grasp with an exclamation of horror, as he 
heard her groan, saw her closing eyes, and felt her 
lying in his arms with the full weight of death—Ag- 
nes Serle. 
EEE 

Wivo Revencr.—On the shores of Mull a craig is 
peinted out, overhanging the sea, concerning which 
there is the following tradition: —Some centuries since, 
the chief of the district, Maclean of Lochbuy, had a 
grand hunting excursion. ‘To grace the festivity, his 
lady attended with her only’ child, an infant in the 
nurse's arms. The deer, driven by the hounds, and 
h d in Jing rocks, flew to a narrow 
pass, the only outlet they could find. Here the chief 
had placed his men to guard the deer 








one of 


bacco—thinking, like many others about my age, 
that I displayed my early manhood by the vile 
practice of smoking and chewing. Being about 
this time on a visit to my uncle,a substantial far- 
mer in the country, he took notice of my fond- 
ness for the filthy weed, and said—** Now, Issac, 
| PU tell you a siory upon that. In early times, 
| according to the tradition of the aborigines, an 
| Indian Chief and his son set out on a journey to 
a far distant tribe, on some business of national 
concernment. They travelled for several days, 
| and at last—owing toill luck in killing game, and 
| the scarcity of esculent vegetables—they be- 
| came exceedingly hungry, and in danger of suf- 
| fering vot a little for want of a dinner. In this 
| predicament, what did they do but, like devout 
believers in Manito, as they were, call upon the 
| Great Spirit to aid them. Their prayers were 
instantly beard,and a beautiful female appear- 
ed to them, bearing an excellent repast, which 
she kindly set before them, and invited them to 
partake—seating herself, at the same time, be- 
tween them. They did ample justice to the 
viands; and when they had finished, the female— 
who was no other than the presiding goddess of 
the place—told them to come to the same spot in 
just a year from that day, and they should be- 
bold something worthy of their utmost attention 
and regard. 

The Indians then parted with their divine bene- 
factress; and, that day year, returned punctuaily 
to the spot, agreeably to her commands. What 
| was their surprise, on reaching it, to observe 

three new species of vegetables springing up on 
the spot where they and the goddess had sat. In 
the seat of the old chief grew a luxuriant stalk 
of maize; in that of his son flourished a glorious 
tuft of wheat: while in that of the goddess—as 
being the strongest seat of the three—sprang up 
a plant of ropacco. And such, Isaac, accord- 
ing to the Iodian tradition, was the orizin of that 
pernicious weed which you are now smoking.” 

My uncle had no sooner ended bis story, than 
I threw away my cigar; and from that day to 
this I have never used tobacco in any shape 
whatsoever. 


Cocea Nut.—This affords both solid food and 
drink ; a spiritous liquor can be distilled from it; 
also excellent vinegar made,and a fine but cheap 
oil procured. The fibres, when properly manu- 
factured, can be made into cables, so strong that 
74 gun ships have safely rode during the most tre- 
mendous gales, when European ones have part- 
ed. The truok,.when split is made into rafters 
for houses’; the leaves, when plaited, make good 
walls and roofs for large houses, alike impervious 
to beth wind and rain. The fibres, when 
picked, makes an excellent substitute for horse- 
hair in mattrasses; and no dish of Ind:an cooke 
ry is complete without the cocoa nut. 





Mecnanicat Raripity.—A saw mill is now at 
work in New South Wales, the teeth of which move 
more than 8,200 feet per minute, or at the rate of 96 
miles per hour. No similar instance of rapid motion, 
as produced by animal power, is, we believe, known. 











NATUBAL HISTORY OF MISSOURI. 


Eartnquake.—We make the following extract 
from an interesting letter recently written by Dr. Linn, 
one of the U. S. Senators from Missouri, to the Hon. 
John Davis, chai of a i of the Senate, 
on the subject of removing obstractions in the St. 
Francis, White, and Big Black rivers, which, taking 
their rise in Missouri, run nearly parallel with the 
Mississippi for some hundreds of miles, and finally unite 
far down in Arkansas with the “ Father of Waters.” 
This letter contains much valuable geological infor- 
mation concerning this extensive and almost unex- 
plored region, and discovers an intimate acquaintance 
with the subject, which would authorize a much more 
full and elaborate essay by the writer than a brief 
letter. 

The annexed extract embraces the acconnt we re- 
member to have seen of the earthquake of 1811, and 
ils transforming effect upon the surface of the country. 
It would appear by the statement of Dr. Linn, that on 
the removal of the rafts in these rivers, which may be 
accomplished at an inconsiderable expense, an im- 
mense tract of valuable public land, in a benign 
climate, would be redeemed from waste, and the 
whole region rendered healthful and productive. The 
writer remarks :— 

From the town of Cape Girardeau to Helena, below 
the mouth of St. Francis is a distance of several hundred 
miles, and from the banks of the Mississippi to the high 
grounds in Missouri and Arkansas will average sixty 
or seventy miles. The greater part of this area, with 
the exception of a narrow belt stretching along the 
border of the Mississippi, is covered with an immense 
morass, dated by the flowing of the “ father 
of waters,” or submerged by the rushing torrents from 
neighbouring hills, the principal of which is the Si. 
Francis. These streams having their origin in ele- 
vated regions, when flushed by heavy rains or dissolv- 
ing snows, fall into this great basin with tremendous 
force, and either from obstructions which actually ex- 
ist, like the rafis on Red River, or from not having 
sufficient descent to carry off the rapidly accumulating 
waters, spread over the country, giving it the appear- 
ance of a vast lake, over which magnificent forests of 
cypress and other gigantic trees wave their branches 
in gloomy solitude. In the midst of this wild 











TALLEYRAND AND THE WaGER ov Ovsritns.—Wha 
school-boy is there who would not claim the story of 
Talleyrand’s oyster breakfast? This was the payment 
of a wager which M. de Talleyrand had vton of the 
Duke de Laval. ‘The oysters, according to conditions 
agreed upon, were to be furnished for twelve p»rsors; 
moreover, the winner was to have the right of 
tiaming the ten other guests. Did M. de Talleyrand, 
in this case, act as every one else would have done— 
invite ten of his friends? No such thing: this was 
indeed far from his intention. He made very careful 
inquiries for ten of the greatest oyster-eaters in Paris. 
Those he chose for his guesis; so that the Duke de 
Laval had to pay for five hundred dozen. One of the 
actors in this breakfast, a very amiable man, fond of 
good eating, and an excellentsinger, was M. Cloisseau, 
formerly an attorney, who, on this occasion was ap- 
pointed king of the feast. To the great satisfaction 
of the Amphictyon who did not pay, he swallowed, 
without the least hesitation, his fifty-fourth dozen; 
after which he stopped, alleging, asa pretence, that 
he must partake of the other dainties of the breakfast. 
—Life of Talleyrand. 





A person in France, as early as 1797, is said to 
have made, with the letiers of Bonaparte’s name, a 
combination of figures, which always succeeded in 
lotteries, and gained him 50,000 francs. It was ar- 
arranged thus : 

BONAPARTE 
2 15 14 1 16 1 18 20 5 
Thus. each letter of the name was d by a 
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cipher, which denotes the place that letter occupies in 
the alphabet. 
Pt 

Tron Steam Vessev.—l ‘here is at present building 
an iron steamboat, 120 feet long, and 26 feet wide, at 
Mr. Laird’s yard, on the other side of the river. ‘This 
vessel is to be taken in pieces and sent across the At- 
lantic to Savannah, between which place and Augusta 
she is intended to ply with cotton, &c. She is so 
constructed as only to draw two feet and a half of 
water, and yet to carry 600 bales of cotton on her deck, 
which, when the wood work is added, will be upwards 
of forty feet wide. Her burthen is 355 tons, carpen- 





islands of rock and elevated portions of land appear, 
of various dimensions, like oases in a desert, aud de- 
nominated by the French “cote sans deseid,” or hills 
without design. How came these lost hills in this 
position? The most reasonable answer that suggesis 
itself to that question, in my opinicn, is, that the far 
greater portion of this gloomy region, annually cover- 
ed by water, and, at all seasons, by a heavy growth of 
timber, thick cane-brakes, closely inerwoven by many 
plants of the convolvulus order, was once high ground, 
but during some convulsions of nature sunk to its pre- 
sent general level, leaving spots unaffected to tower 
in grandeur over the surrounding scene of desolation. 
At the same time, the St. Francis, forced from its bed 
or ancient channel, was compelled to seek its devious 
way to the Mississippi through lakes, lagoons and sli- 
my quagmires. Nor is the opinion altugether unsup- 
ported by facts, or based on mere conjecture. 

The memorable earthquake of December, 1811, af- 
ter shaking the valley of the Mississippi to its centre, 
vibrated along the courses of the rivers and valleys, 
and, passing the primitive mountain barriers, died 
away along the shores of the Atlantic ocean. In the 
region now under consideration, during the continu- 
ance of so appalling a pb which d 
by distant rumbling sounds, succeeded by discharges, 
as if a pieces of artillery were suddenly ex- 
ploded; the earth rocked to and fro, vast chasms 
opened, from whence issued columns of water, sand 
and coal, accompanied by hissing sounds, caused, per- 
haps, by the escape of pent-up steam, whilst ever and 
anon flashes of electricity gleamed through the trou- 
bled clouds of night, rendering the darkness doubly 
horrible. The current of the Mississippi pending this 
elementary strife, was driven back upon its source 
with the greatest velocity for several hours, in conse- 
quence of an elevation of its bed. But this noble 
river was not thus to be stayed in its course. Its ac- 
cumulated waters came beoming on, and, overtopping 
the barrier thus suddenly raised, carried every thing 
before them with resistless powet. Boats, that floated 
on its surface, shot down the declivity like an arrow 
from a bow, amid roaring billows and the wildest 
commotion.—A few days’ action of this powerful cur- 
rent sufficed to wear away every vestige ofthe bar- 
rier thus strangely interposed, and its waters moved 
on in their wonted channels to the ocean. The day 
that succeeded this night of terror Lrought no solace 
in itsdawn. Shock followed shock; a dense black 
cloud or vapour overshadowed the land, through which 
no struggling sunbeam found its way to cheer the des- 
ponding heart of man, who, in silent communication 
with himself, was compelled to acknowledge his 
weakness and dependence on the everlasting God. — 
The app which p d th after 
the subsidence of the principal commotion, were such 
as strongly supportéd an opinion heretofore edvanced. 
Hills had disappeared, and lakes were found in their 
stead ; and numerous lakes became elevated ground, 
over the surface of which vast heaps of sand were 
scattered in every direction, whilst, in many places, 
the earth, for miles, was sunk below the general level 
of the surrounding country, without being covered 
with water, leaving an impression in miniature of a 
catastrophe much more important in its effects, which 
had, perhaps, preceded it ages before. 

One of the lakes, formed on this occasion, is sixty 
or seventy miles in length, and from three to twenty 
in breadth. It is, in some places, very shallow ; in 
others, from fifly to one hundred feet deep ; which is 
much more than the depth of the Mississippi river in 
that quarter. In sailing over its surface, in the light 
canoe, the voyager it struck with astonishment at be- 
holding the giant trees of the forest standing partially 
exposed amid a waste of waters, branchless and leaf- 
less. Bat the wonder is still further increased on casting 
the eye through the dark-blue profound. to observe cane 
breaks covering its bottom, over which a mammoth 
species of testudo 1s oceasionally seen dragging his 
slow length along, while countless’ myriads of fish are 
sporting through the aquatic thickets. But if God in 
His wrath has passed though this devoted land ; if He 
touched the and they Wisapp d in the 
abyss, His ificent influence is still felt in the soft 
climate, th®inexampled fertility of its soil, the deep 
verdure of its foresis, and the choicest offerings of 
Flora. 

















Distance or THe Eartu.—lt is calculated that the 
Earth is 2,754,000 miles nearer to the Sun in the 
shortest day than in the longest. 


ter's We believe she is the largest iron 
steamboat ever built in this port, and she is certainly 
the most curious and ingenious—Liverpovl Times. 








THE SCRATCHES, 

The great prevalence of this disorder amongst Horses, 
the consequence of the severity of the weather, and ex- 
posure to the snow and ice «f the past winter, renders it 
an object of importance to procure a REMEDY which may 
be relied on for that disease. H. E. WALLACE & CO, 
offer to the public a remedy which has proved almost in- 
variably successful in the cure of Uus and other diseases 
oceasioned by Frost.—Price 0 cents. 

A trial is all that is necessary to convince any person of 
its efficacy. 

For sale at No. 16 North Fifth street. 

—_—_ — 


No. 4 of Marryatt—Price 37 1-2 Cents. 

Or $3 for the whole set of Eight Novels and sent by 
mail to any part of the Union 

Frank Mildmay, or the Naval Officer, containing 130 0e- 
tavo peges, complete, with title page, published this day. 
The pablisher must apologize to the agents of the work 
abroad, on account of his inability, at present, to furnish 
them with Nos. 3and 4. It was hardly supposed at the 
commencement of the eee that eo large an ed'- 
tion would be 80 soon exhausted. Paper enough remained 
on hand to print a second edition of Nos. 1 and 2, but not 
of 3and 4. The weather has prevented the arrival of more, 
but arrangements have been made to receive a supply via 
rail road. They must, therefore, have a little patience 
with him, say fora week, and all will be remedied. 

L. A. GODEY, 
No. 100 Walnut street, abov» Fourth. 

Subscriptions received as above for “ The Passion Flow- 
er,” edited by Mise Reed, of New York. Price $5 per an- 
bum, published monthly. Subscribers missing numbers are 
requested to call and receive them. 


CITIZENS’ BALL, 
AT THE CHESNUT STREET THEATRE, 
IN AID OF THE FIREMEN’S FUND. 
The second Citizens’ Ball, in aid of the Fund for the Re- 
lief of Disabled Firemen, will be given at the Chesnut 
Street Theatre, on THURSDAY EVENING, March 17th, 
under the direction of the iollowing named gentlemen as 


Managers :— A 
ym. M. Meredith Nicholas Biddle 


Henry J. Williams John Siter 

wm . Pisher George W. South 
John G. Watmough Wm. M. Camac 

Wm Jackson Albert M. Hale 
George M Dallas Chartes J. ffer, Jr. 
Benj Matthias John 8. Warner 
Peter A. Keyser Jobo Swift 

Robert Hare, Jr. M. McMichael 


John M. Scot Wm D. Lewis 
Thomas C. Rockhill Henry Willing 

L. A. Godey Henry D. Gilpin 
Wm. H. Hart Andrew C. Barclay 


Jos. P. Norris, Jr. Henry Hobart Smith 
George Thompson E. C. Nisbet 

The Theatre will be splendidly decorated for the occa- 
sion, and the whole area of the stage and pit will be thrown 






Tickets, admitting a gentiema’ 
lars. The number of my A ni 

A ttee of the Managers wi 
tickets to subscribers, at the Box Office of the Theatre, on 
the evenings of Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, March 
7th, Sth, and 9th, from 7 watil 10 o'clock, after which time 
no ticket will be issued. By order of the Managers, 

° GEORGE W. SOUTH, Secretary. 


—— 
IRVING READING ROOMS, 
No. 17] NORTH THIRD STREET, ABOVE VINE STREET, BN. L. 
Where an exte sive collection of Newspapers, Maga- 
zines, Ac may be found on file, from all parts ef the Union. 
Also, Foreign Journals regularly received. c isat 
all times furnished with the choicest Wines, Liquors, &e 
rons of thi i are resp 
bates exertions on the part ee 
nder his rooms worthy of the name par. 
“peng a m wM. CUTHBERT. 
N. B—The Gentleman's Vade Mecum, and the Salma. 
gundi, may be had by applying at the Bar— price 12) cents. 








——— ed 
RAND’S WRITING ACADEMY, 
No. 106 South Ninth street, near Walnut street. 

The public is respectfully informed that a new course of 
lessons will be commenced on Monday, 7th inst. ’ 

Mr. R. deems it unnecessary to set forth the particular 
merits of his system ee gare of —— as he believes 
they are sufficiently Known and approved. 

he classes are arranged at different hours through the 
day and evening, and are calculated to suit the leisure 
hourgof dadies and gentlemen, as well as juvenile pupils. 
The whole course of lessons may be taken in three weeks 
or in three months, at the option of the learner. 

Public attention is most respectfully invited to the nu- 
merous splendid speciqens exhibited at the Academy, 
where any in i d with the profession will 
be cheerfully given. 


BUTLER’S COMPOUND BALSAMIC “MIXTURE 
Of the essential Oils of Cubebs and Copaivi, combined 
ia, is a certain, 








with th» compound Syrup of Sarsaparitia, 
safe, and effectual succedaneum fur every other preparation 
of the above medicines Price §1 ad bottle. 
Sold at 103 Cherry street, New York, and at the Drug 
Store, 362 Market street, Philadelphia. 
S ceneieiiaiieinenseiesiaimmnieianinal 


STAR INN, 





Hexry Warp, corner of Fetter Lane and Bread street, Phi- 
Jadetphia. 


to 
~ Mr 


will be pleased to give, at any time, to visiters, — 

Practical Illustrations of Se oct of writing. betleving 

that a penman’s skill in executing what he to 

teach, is the — guarantee he can give of re sa- 
facti © hi i] 


t 8 
N. B.—Hours of tuition, from 9 o'clock, A.M. until 
at the Chesnut Street House, Sehuylkill; and from lotelock = 
P. M. until 9, at the Writing Rooms, Third Street. 


ES 
NEW PLAYS, FANCY STATIONERY, &c. 
Por sale by C. NEAL, at the Cireulating Library and 
Dramatic Repository, No. 16 South Seventh street, the Un. ' 
finished Gentleman, The Dumb Belle, Golden Farmer, 
Chimney Piece, Dead Shot, One, Two, Three, Four, Five, 
by Advertisement, and a variety of new pieces. Also, a 
large assortment of Pancy Stationery, 
ter and Tissue | apers, Souve»ir Note Paper of various co- 
lors, Bristol Boards, Drawing and &e. Child- 
ren's Books, Comicalities vings, ‘ 
VISITING CARDS 


Engraved and Printed at J. EDG AR’S Music Store, Ches- 
nut Street, above Tenth Street. 


SEE 
NOTICE. gee 3 
J. W. LEEDS having, on the Ist inst. taken 8. 
DUTTON into Co-partnership, the business will in future 
be conducted under the firm of J. W. LEEDS & CO. atthe 
S. W Corner of Third and Chesnut streets, where will be 
kept a full assortment of cloths, cassimeres wv \ 
80, as a sepnrate branch, every variety of Youth's anll 
Children’s Clothing, ready made, which will be disposed of 
at unusual! low prices. jan 9—tf 


CHESNUT STREET OMNIBUS LINE. 
~ a 











kill, every morning, Sundays excepted, at half-past 7 0’ 

A.M. andcontinue every 15 minutes throughout the 

until 15 minutes before 6 o'clock, P.M. Returning, w: 

leave the Philadelphia Exchan, % 

excepted, at 8 o’cleck, A. M. and continue e' 

throughout the day, uotil 15 minutes Gorlock, P.M. 
EVANS & CALDWELL, Proprietors. 

NEW SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS. 

W. Marshall & Co. corner of Chesnut and Fifth street, 
have this day published ®mith’s Geography. 

Geography on the productive system of Schools, 
mies; and Families Roswell C. Smith, author of Late) 
lectual and Practical Grammar, Practical and Mental 
Arithmetic, The Productive G I di 'y Avith- 
metic, &c. 

This work, which has cost the author point labour, is 
now completed, and has been pron by competent 
judges to be superior to any other Elementary Geographi - 
cal work extant 

It is illustpated by 85 fine wood engravings, printed on 
fine paper, and bound in a neat manner. 

It is accompanied by an Atlas containi 1A Mop et 

the 


, aM 
a Mapof the Southern Btates—7, 
a Map of the Western tes—t, a Map of South A i 
—9, a Map of Europe—10, a Map of Asia—1i, a Map 
Africa—12, a ¢ hart of the world. — . 








riends Sehool and School 
Teachers, will be furnished with copies gratis for exam- 
nation. 


———— 
BARRETT'S GYMNASIUM, 
= WALNUT STREET. 

The public are respectfully informed that several new 
and important additions have been made to the above es- 
tablishment, making it the most complete Gymnasium in 
the country. Parents and guardi are fully soli- 
cited to call and view for themse!ves the perfect safety and 
easy progress to muscular ———— The 
for the junior class erected under Mr. Vs own super- 
vision. - 

Sparring Lessons, by Mr. Barreit. 

A Quoit Ground and Bal) Alley are attached to this es- 
tablishment. 4 

N. B. Sparring Gloves made to orier. 


—_—_ 
LONDON FASHIONS. 

Cooper & Hanna, Tailors, No. 113 Chesnut street, have 
received theit London Winter Fashions. Also, an invoice 
of Cl ths, Cassimeres, and Vestings, which are te 
any thing of the kind im ed this season =A from 
their friends and patrons 1s respectfully solicited. 


——— 
PERSIAN SCENT BAGS. 
For perfuming linens, laces, drawers, wardrobes, &e. 
effectually preventing the ravages of the moth, and 
“Yielding notin scent 
To the rich orange, or the woodbine wild, 
‘That love to py bough remote, 
Her wreaths of ery 4 > ies 
The Persian Compound being in a neat satin bag, isa 
very acceptable present to the ladies. Price 25 cents, orsix 
for oue dollar ; for sale, wholesale or retail, by 
LW. GLENN, 
No. 84 South Third street, opposite the Exchange. 


REMARKS UPON SLAVERY. 

Occasioned by an attempt made to CIRCULATE LM- 
PROPER PUBLICATIONS in the Southern 
a Citizen of Georgia—price 12 1-2 cents. For sule at Alex- 
ander’s General Printing Office—Head Quarters, Athenian 
Buildings, Franklin Place—at M-Makin's News Rooms, 
213 North Third street, near Catlowhill—and of T. Desil- 
ver, Jr. & Co. Booksellers, 247 Market street. 


—_——— 
A VALUABLE AND CHEAP WORK! 


Just published, A Generar History of Quan 





rate American artist. 

tive Animals not hitherto described. Price $t.--To be had 

at No. 3 Athenjan Buildings, Franklin Place, Philadeiphia. 
—_—__——sS 


U? All kinds of JOB and ORNAMENTAL PRINTING 
executed neatly and expeditiously, at the lowest at 





the General Printing Office, Atheni 
Pince, Bebecripsions received for tbe Vode Beecanm. 
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THE GENTLEMAN’S VADE MECUM; 


OR, SPORTING’ AND DRAMATIC COMPANION. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF AMERICAN WINNING HORSES FOR 18385—THREE MILE HEATS. 
; { 
wanes | secs Gr eRe. Dam. ‘shed O& ENTERED wl PURSE |sTAKe}WEIGRY Time. REATING THE CNDER-NaMED HORSES. corres. | pate 
tu . | 4 |Monsweur Tousun |ty Sic Charies dames Pryor givw RS eee op See a lCmliecothe, Obie Oct. 22 
American Citizen bc. 3 |Marion y tar e . Jas. J. Pittman qu00 soe [Pa lahassee, Florida Dee. 15 
Awericaa Ciuzen b. e. 3 | Marion ood Col, Jag J. Ptiman 600 *6 " -.» |Tailahassee, Florida Dec. 18 
Angora f. 3 [Leviathan Vatty Pot GO Bobert Desha Ou 03 J Bt ae ‘and : eur) Tonso li-+.-|Na@ehvalle, benn, Oct. 5 
Argyle .e 4 [Mousieur Totton | Thi-tle Ge ge Walden 1000 102 “R Sitign fs harleston, & C Feb. 9 
biackh Heath bi. €. 4 jt Archie ty Sir Hal Riebard Adams Su0 100 Juliana, Aradue, ‘Tao Ghaeg. ~ n . by “Gohan *- Broad Rock, Va Oetwl 
Black teas bl. e. 4 Archie joy Sar Halt Richard Adams | 300 104 Monmouth. . Ses seeeecees ove (Prenton, N. J Nov. 12 
‘ t 4 ry } Are thusa James B. Kenuall | 300 97 Skylark, Pediar, Hannab Butler, ‘Deposite. . cece ebe ge jCharlestown, Va Sept. 25 
Came bf 4 ‘Industry an thusa yo J. Godman 300 97 Gimerack, Kobin Brown, Ecarte, The Captain. . e a a ie eto a,b & ~~ :3 
Canteen . r ent OU 100 » owling Green, Va. Sept. 17 
Beott wi $ er Archie [Ophelia Siney Burbridge | se 97 tee eeeeeee «| Loussvalte, Ky Oct. 2 
Caroline Beoty 4 4 |Site Arcine Ophelia Pidaecy Burbridge | 200 v1 - , Lexington, Ky jOet. 15 
Kemble b 5 liz Arete By Gallatin Col. Wa. R. Johnson | S00 110 Sally Ewbanks. Dich Beaseley Rovals ers, Maid of the Neck. a entral Course, Md. |May 21 
Charlotte Temple — br. m- lage ! D. Stockton 1a WI Partnership Burdock, Big Ben, Kiepper, Woppocommo. -..... . |Moorefield, Va |Nov. 28 
Columbia Tayior gr. f. 4 [Medley Virginia Joseph He tling 400 7 Sidney, black Heath * |vhiladelpbia, Pa Nov. 19 
Covtract jd. Ge 8 |Comtract Dollt Dixon &.M. Mallory Ino 8 © |7.07— 6.30 Blecketreak, Centre, John Richards, Jur sesceeeee [Diamond Grove, Ml, (May 21 
bm. 6 (Pacific hy Grey Tail James W. Camp 200 1156.09 Little : icensiaiene Hu. tsville, Ala May l4 
Clara Boward > m. 4 toot |Alarm Johu C. Stevens WO wi (5.47—5.45 Henry amy, © haries Kemble. ° ‘ A ... Unien Course, L. Lune 5. 
t 4 Pirate By Const John T. Zeilly 150 7 Utility, ess Belton, igninete . Pittsburgh, Pa May 27 
om 6) nee |By Saltram |P. B. Starke 400 115 5. 16—6.14 Pre }Lawrenceville, Va. |April 16 
-m. | 5 Monsieur Tonson ‘by Eagle |W. M'Cargo 5o0 107 5.50—5 57 Sidi Ham ‘Patrick Henry. {c: Sid thy nm hburgh, Va [Rept Pd 
-m | 5 Monusteur Tonson By bagle |Wm. M'Catgo 540 | 107 [ Donna Maria orale of Scuthanpten n, » Willie \ Waker, Gan ce n, da Danville, Va Oct. 9 
in, | 5 gu poctie jBy G ora iP. B. Starke } 400 } 107 01—5 38 Cm ey Calm... 6.6 cece eeeee wey |e a id, bn — 
y I by Palat Cot A. L. Bingaman ow a Waiked over ° . ee atchez, Miss |Deec. : 
* ; M Friend Eclipse Betsey Richards Col P Fitasmmons | 00 99) «= 6. 066.13 Herr Cline, Ex taw, Seatiower.. sem, 0 pee Columbia, 8. C. Jan 1S 
wor .¢ 4 Blind Jackson jtby Medley Marcus D. Vance | 310 | 100 6.13—6.10 een Adelaide. . a --eee . (Columbus, Ga April 13 
Hualpe . c 2 Johusen’s Medicy ‘by Virginian [Maj Wm. Bddins } WS % (6.30—7.10 , John Wilson, be. €. by ‘Trufite. Newbury ©. H., Nov 25 
Uuaipa 2. 3) Johuron’s Medicy |by Vir mian |Maj Wm. Edeins | 90 - 6.10—6.14 ' » Raps... nileton, ac. Oct. a1 
lade pendence e. 4 |Bertrand by St. Tan many j homas B. Scruggs 200 | 100 6 20 Majer Fieeae- : . eburgh, Pa \Uct 23 
Lronette m. 6 ‘Contention Hy Pasenbam col. Wm. R. Johuson , 500 | 115 |5.55—5.53 Dolly Dixon. Te bacconist, » Miner, wary Lea Broad Rock, Va. April 24 
Jonn Beane’ . & 4 'Mereury \Nancy Rarity tp Duplantier 300 wo 86.48 Paui Jones, Senmesseen. |April 23 
Jotun h. 4 By Pucolet Col. John Crowell | 400 | wo 6 00 Voiney. eo sees Columbus, Ga. |Nov. 10 
Jona b. 4 by Pacolet jJoho thvin | se 100 65 Samuel 0 Rourke. ose Menenmery Ala. |Nov. 17 
John Dawson h. 5 ly Grey Archie 4 © patent 500 110 \i.0 18 00—6.63 Lasdestate, Tuskal a, Margery Greer... Nashville, Tenn, \Oet. 7 
Lady Morgan m. 4 Richards ‘By Expedition apt. Donald Rowe 600 99 «=|6. 2-612 Cut ney S wal ght. , Senge 4 oluastie, 4 c. pes. = 
Lady Jane 2 Ron . nion.. Now. 
Lapiander ~w4 ; ved Ry Am. Echpee i r — aa 4 6.15—6.11 EL eathecatock y contractor, ‘Henry d Grove, Ul. Sept. 30 
Laptander h he 5 Hy belipse = |J. Frost ; 450 10 | | Trwmval, Be Morton. . . s, Mo. Oct. 14 
Le theretoeking b 5 By Hamiltoman |Mr. Reeve | 10 1100 (6.08@—6.10 | Hassarac, Sir w iiliam...- wes «| Terre Rlaute. Indiana Oct. 14 
m. 6 Tonson |fy Saitram P. B Starke Oo 15 Deteiver... 6-0 ces cerssees eee ereneeerens Nottaway C.H., Va. May 2 
. ¢. 4 (Hotspur By Francisco Ma). J. M. Setden 400 100 Sally Ew banks, Lady Connah, Azali Washington, Db. c May 12 
4 ‘Hetepur ¥ Francisco Joba EB. Dorsey 3000 | 100 Td: suns Goncnes 860.00 ae Wentral Course, Md. |Get. 19 
4 Edtip-e ty Kattier Gen. ©. Irvine 500 104 ey, Post Boy, &. Leger. [Union Ce mine, LL [May 5 
By R tier ‘ 400 jommouth........ «--) Trenton, pt. 24 
H Merton r 0 300 | 7 Tuskeno........ lWarrenton, N.C. foct.3 
4 | Bchipese 400 104 Tarquin... « Trenton, N. J June Ll 
5 |Jonn Richards Ww 4 Alice et A ° Trenton, N. J \April 
5 \Jotn Richards noone Nettletop |Capt. RF. Stockton 500 114 |6.13—6.00 ‘Tom Moore. -.-+ [Tom Jones, Union Course, L. 1. (Oct. 
4 |todustry By Young Pustboy|C. 5. W. Dorsey 400 97 .53-6.24-6.30-6.3e\ Red Rover,’ Gimerack, Robin Brown, Fleauce, Sir Waisetoet, Kearte, Upper Marlboro’, Md Get. 7 
5 |Director wy Virg oT. Cc oe 200 10 6.14—6.28 mn Sey get . Young Andrew........ teeceee sees eee Lexington, = oot 
| nd By Virginia Whi 100 110 Walked over... tees -» Chillicothe, Ohio May 
. ; menaeer Tonson By pn, mo s carn suo 10 Walked over. «Norfolk, V Sept. 24 
7 4 refoot y Rattler 200 104 = |6.16—6.12 John Marshall \Rordentown, N. J. pt. 18 
h. 4 |Mediey 4 . -# 500 WO [5 Se—5.50 Prophet, Filot, Ly nehburgh, V a. May 2x 
m. 5 | Alexander ly Robin Gray “4 Montmollin 410 o4 0i-5.51 Bertrand, Jun., Conrad... - Charleston, 8. C. Feb. 21 
. m. 5 | Alexander Py Robin Gray S Smith 500 107 5.42—5 50—5.55 |Jane Bertrand, Chesterfield.. ... Macon, Ga : April 1 
ar. h. 5 |Monsieur Tonson |Iris H Van Mater 300 14 07—6.03—6.28 | blueskin, Dan O'Connell, Queen ‘Dido, Stranger. +++ [Bordeptown, N. J. [May 13 
ch. h. 5 \Bertrand By Powhattan N.G. Fiteb 400 10 «© |607—6.16—6.59  /Tam O'Shanter, Governor M'Dufiie. : [Wellington, Ga. Joet. 15 
ch h. 5 [Bertrand By Powhattan N.G. Fiteh 3200 10 )«— (5 54—5 55 |Turn »bull, Ned Buckett, Tam O'Shanter. as Greensboro’, Ga. Nov. t 
b. h. 5 |Goh ty Bag. Arabian [Maj © . M’Cargo 450 110) = (6. 10—6.25 jSouter Jobnny, Wicked Will... --- Oxford, N.C Way 14 
\b m. 5 |Bertrand \Devil William G. Haun 600 109 Fanny Richards, Mackie “Jonn, Alborak, Eutaw. Charleston aC Feb. 19 
Ibe. 4 [Sir Archie By Moses Sidney turbridge 200 102 y- June 4 
> m. 4 }Sir Chartes (Mischief John M. Botts 400 7 Nay = Mc ad Cleme nt, Va. Oct. 16 
i m. | 5 | Roanoke IBy Contention James 8. Garrison 3200 7 /6.15—5.5¢ Joshu Fulton. occ (Tia onium Me June? 
lb. m. 5 | Roanoke By no ontention James 5/Garrison 500 107 _—_ a *5.52- 6.00! Juliana. C amsidel, Sir K neth, “Rosalie Somers. - seee eee Central Course, Md. ‘Oct 22 
ler € 4 [Cherokee \By Whipster (Robert Burbridge 250 91 44 |Chifmey. Alroy-+--e++- eee. Bsc - ones sees Madison, Ky |Sept. 12 
ler. f. 4 (Cherokee (By Whipster (Robert Burbridge 2 ” «(| Daniel Webster... Franklin. Ky Oct. 3 
ib. he | 6 |Sir Charles W. S. Stott 400 118) (5.57 Columbia payee. Philadelphia, Pa Nov. 18 
jb hb. lage. Marylander IRy Anvil lc 1. F. Thompson 250 124 |6.00—6.00—6.13 | Sumter. .- Leonardttown, Md. Oct 20 
Ibe. m. | 4 |Eclipes [Dr Phillips 200 m | It ceeeee wets ++ss+- (Port Renwick. N.Y. 'Dec.® 
thr 5 |Vatentine By Defiance \J. H. Holmes 5.55—5.59 _ Patriot. tee orerevere we Monmouth, N. J \Oet. 27 
‘b | 5 |Moensieur Tonson ( reeping Kate \P. B. Starke Soo 110 6 10—6.15 inet Pe ° J wai <See sens Warrenton, N.C Sept. 29 
ach h. lage [Stockholder | D. F. Cooper 2000 | 114) «(15.59 G yordun Biack awk. ve r a Fayette, Mo {May 5 
ich.c. | 3 1Got Ry Tom Tough A. L. Botts | 500 vo 6.066. 15 \Shark, Sidney, Mark More, —e id. tee thee Union Course, LL [iiaw. 7 
chh. | 5 Rertrand IPy Verein ius Wo G. Haun | 50e 110 6.05—6.)1 | Alborak, Black Hawk. =: . Savannah, Ga ‘Jan721 
ne L ib. ¢ 4 | Shakespeare lk itty Madison eho S. Hurt | 400 _| 100 Sally Hood, Jack Rando =. u G jlaberty, Va Sept. 9 
Waveriey le. g. ‘age % ee o £105 126 . — Betsey Bedlam Dan O'Conne cmpetiter. IMe mtr al. Lc Sept 1 
Va ‘oto mac ) he mpeon ci lis 6.05— ire, foo - oe ° rab Orchar y ug 2 
hat rane - n H bn ny a ik Eaviettes 00 | 60 — 6.36 J. Ward, b. c. by Bertrand... a erere : Lexington, Ky May 22 
—— ls = 5 \Ratthr By Spr ad Eagle Mr. Palmer 150 107 ison Anna Maria, get of Sir Charles......... bs Dene is et. 2 
ace bef | 3 [Sie Charles ! \J. Sleeper 150 | 3 {5 S+—6.05 Charlotte Temple, Sumter. + Hagerstown, Md Nov. 20 


From the Charleston Courier 
THE RACES. 
On Friday, February 19, came off the third day's 


annual race of the South Caruviina Jockey Clab over 
the Washingion Course for the Clubs purse ot $400. 
The day, which was ve Ty GUaprotinins early tn tive 
morning, became more mild towards noon-day, and in 
the end, though somewhat wo cold tor the season, was 
not very ot. There was a very full atiend- 
ance of . & fair array of the elite, and no secant 
pattern of “all the fair, the black, the brown,” 
the turf who bad assembled to witness the amuse 
mente of the day. {1 was after 12 o'clodk beture the 
aoe of von was sounded, and at about lalf- 
past 12 the field was brought to the post in the foliow- 
wg order: 

1 Col. Stxcueron’s Medora, the track. 

2 Mr. Rictannson’s Vertumnus, second. 

B Mr. Wiwren's Sally Jenkins third. 

4 Mr. Guionann’s Hebe, outside. 

‘The start was very uniaverable for Medora. owing 

to the conduct of her manager, who held 

on to the bridle, long alter the tap of the drum. The 
forbearance of the judges with the groom of Suaily 
Jenkins, was far wo great; he starred her twice with- 
oat the word, and did not wait fur the tap of the drum 
at the real start, but the sound followed so soun alter 
he had fet her go, that the matter was unnoticed by 
the judges. He must not offetv! again. Vertamnus, 
Sally Jewkins, and Hebe contended throughout lor the 
heat, with apparently doubtful success. Medora had 
nothing more wo do, on account of ber unfivornble 
tart, than to keep in the race for the nex! heat. Afier 
all was essayed, that Sally Jankins would perform— 
after the repudiated cup-bearer 0: the gods. the unior 
tunate Hebe, had tried the influence of her roveate 
youth, epon the changeable Veriumnus—the heal was 
won by hint in despite of all gallantry. allowing Hebe 
to be second, Sally Jenkins third, and Medora Tnst. 

Time of first heat 4m. 


upon 


measure strength with Lady Nashville, if not injured 
by yesterday's race. 

A Sweepsiake, two miles and repeat, was then ron 
or, aud wou m two heats, by Mr. Rowe's Sally Hicks, 
eating Mr. John Smgieton'’s Fuz James. 


On Satarday February 20, came off an interesting 
race lor the Handicap Purse. 
v the post. Colonel Cromwell's Lady Nashville, Dr. 
Goignard’s Sir Kenrith, and Mr. Richardson's V ertum- 
nus. Lady Nashville and Sir Kenrith being winning 
horses, they carned there appropriate weights. 
i had been taken off Vertum- 
wus, which, to use the expression of Ovid, in speaking 
ot thes god's metamorphoses frum a toothless old woman 
w a roseate youth: “Ln juvenem reddut; et annilia demit 
instrumenta siln.” 


handicapping, ten pou 





——" Again himself he grew, 
The The infirmitie s of heatless age deposed.” 

After the riders were mounted, they were brought 

to the post in the following order :— 
Sir Kenrith, in the track. 
Vertumnus, next 
Lady Nashville, outside. 

At the tap of the drum they were off in handsome 
myle, Sir Kenrith leading, Vertaumnus second, and 
Lady Nashville in the rear. This position was ob- 
served until the third and last mile, when Vertammus 
and Lady Nashville passed Sir Keorith, Vertumnus 
ahead, which place he maintained to the post. 

Time of this heat, 6m. 7s. 

Betvre thimheat, odds were bet on Lady Nashville 
agaist the field, and her backers were so confident of 
her ability to win, bets of two to one were sill me 
m her behalf, against the field. It was very evident 
that Sie Kenrth was used up, and the only contest 
would be hetween Vertumnus and Lady Nashville.— 
Afier the time for rubbing had elapsed, they were all 
again at the post, and at the tap of the drum were off 
in good order. Lady Nashville made play from the 











After the usual rubbing. and the preparatory note for | 
mounting was sounded, all were again realty for the 
second heat. The start was now good, and Medora | 
made play from the word go, taking the track ai the | 
start, and keeping itthrough the heat at a most killing | 
pace. Vertuinnus néither assumed the dress of a fist | 
erman,a seldier, a peasant, a reaper, or un old woman, | 
onder whieh last metamorphoses he won the heart ot 
Pomona, but in the veritable character of a good 
courser, most perseveringly pressed Medora every wich 
of the ground. The heat was extremely interesting, 
and wasfan in the very «hort time of 3m. 50s. Ver 
timnaus Was second, Hebe third, and Sally Jenkins 
without the post. 

‘Phe usual rabbing being over, the order to mount 
was sounded, and the homes appeared at the post in 
geed condition, and were off in goud order. This heat 
was a trying one—Medura was in wo Ingh cond tion 
at the start, yet she proved the value of her kingle!: 
bled, and sustained her position throughout the hea’, 
beating \ ertammnm abou! two lengths. 

Time of third heat, 3m. 51s. 

We were rewiced af seeing the veteran of the turf 
Colonel Singieton, agam suceessiol on the Cours 
where he has «0 ofien been Vietorions ; and hope te 
ate Medora in for the Citzens’ Porte; in 
character of Pomona, on Tuesday wen. 
-_ 


the new 
Bhe can 
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word go, and pressed Vertumnns every inch of the 
grvand, at a most killrmg pace. The heat was intense- 
ly Mteresting to all, but more particularly to the betters 
and backers of Lady Nashville. It was doubtful 
from the starting (© the coming in, which would prove 
the better hire, Grd at passing the post, Vertumnus 
beat by the length of bis neck only. Many suppose 
that Lady Nashville would have won the heat, had 
she not been forced to ran ont from the track about 
120 yards from the post, in order to pass on the out- 
sike of Vertumus. A’ fie at tarn®t the coming in, 
Vertumnus ran wide, and Lady Nashville seized the 
opportunity to take the track inside, which was ob- 
served by the nder of Vertumnus. who closed in, and 
pressed Larly Nashville so near the difth, that she was 
compelled at length to ran out ag before stated. Had 
her lady ship won thes heart, there would have been no 
serious opposivion to her in the next. Verturmmus had 
berne all he could sustain, and could not have con- 
tended successtully for anotherheat. The time made 
this heat was very great.it being run in 5m. 478. There 
was moch sympathy elicited in behalf of Lady Nash- 
ville, whe was running with her appropriate weight 
of 109)\%. while Vertamnas was carrying but 92ibs., 
being 10\bs under hie. 
“The Eagle in his privte of fight 
Was by a mousing Owl hawk’'d at and killed.” 














The handicappers certainly exhibited much skill in 





But three nags came | 


In the | 





| 


| of the South Carolina Jockey Club. 


the performance of their duties. Never were two 
orses more completely equalized. 

Affier the main race, came off a sweepstake for the 
Club's purse of $100, together with the entrance 
money of the horse—mile heats best, three in five — 
There were but two entries ; Mr. Rowe's Eliza Hicks, 
and Dr. Guignard’s Bowdark. ‘The race afforded no 
amusement, Eliza Hicks winning the first three heats 
without an effort. Bowdark may make a racer yet, 
and no doubt will, if any one lives long enough to see 
it. Many think, however, that he is out of his element 
upon the race course. 

The day was very fine, and the course was thronged 
with visiters. ‘Thus closed the regular Annual Races 
We were pleased 
at the order observed on the course, and much credit 
is due to the Stewards for their vigilance in obtaining 
an active police. 





On Tuesday, February 23, came off an interesting 
contest for the Citizens’ Purse of $1000. There came 
to the post the following horses, and in the order set 
down :— 

Mr. Winter's horse Hickory. 

Mr. Gvtenarp’s gelding Clodhopper. 
Mr. Rowe's mare Lady Morgan. 
Mr. Feaauson’s Saladin. 

The contest for the first two miles was animated— 
Saladin bolted the first mile, whilst making rapid play 
to keep within the post. Unlike the celebrated Tal- 
leyrand, that ran up to the booths, he took in between 
the booths and the Citizens’ Stand. He was brought 
out by his excellent rider, as soon as he could haul him 
up, and would have still made an effort to gain a posi- 
tion in the race, if he eould have got im sight of the 
field ahead. In the third mile, the rider of Lady Mor- 
gan was compelled to yield the first heat to Hickory, 
the saddle having, in the first mile, run upon the 
withers of the mare,in which position he rode the 
teat. Clodhopper kept Hickory at work over all the 
ground, but was second in the race, Hickory being 
first, and Lady Morgan last; Saladin being without 


Time of first heat, 5m. 52s. 

Aflier the usual rubbing was over, the nags were 
again mounted and brought to the post. This heat 
became very interesting, as it was evident that the 
question of bottom would decide the race. At the 
start, Hickory went ahead, and so continued for the 
first mile,and was passed by Lady Morgan, at the com- 
mencement of the second mile and a half stretch, 
was re-paseed by the mare the third mile, and was 
never able to lock again, losing the third mile and 
beat. 

Time of vecond heat, Sm. 52+. 

For the third heat, Lady Morgan and Hickory only 
were in the race. There was now no doubt what 
would be the result. Hickory did not show game. 
He had won the first heat under a pull, and under the 
whip he could not beat the second. is heat af- 
forded but litle amusement, Lady Mo! n ahead 
ft pleasure. The best efforts, of Hickopy were un- 
availing. 

Time of third heat, Gm. 6s. 

The course was fashionably and well attended this 
day, considering the strong appearance of rain. All 
those that witnessed the efforts of Lady Morgan,on 





Wednesday last, against Lady Nashville, in which 





well satisfied that her ladyship Was the winner of the 
very handsome purse given on this ds ay. 

During the races of the past week and yesterday, 
no accidents or casualties have’ dvecurred to mar the 
amusements of the turi—all seemed gay, animated, and 
pleased with the fine exhibitions of speed and bottom 
of some of the racers. We hope to see our visiting 
strangers from abroad with us again the next season, 
to whom it gives the Jockey Club so much pleasure to 
extend its hospitalities. There is no association with 
which we are acquainted more deserving of the patron- 
age of the community, for their enterprising efforis to 
carry into effect the improvement of the blood of our 
horses, nor have we any knowledge of more moral and 
intellectual worth in the same number of any other 
association of our citizens. 





From Bell's Life in London, Jan. 31. 

An extraordinary course was run in Hampton Court 
Park, on Tuesday, between Mr. Rangeeroft’s biack bitch 
Lady, and Mr. Minton’s brindle dog Suake—the former of 
Windsor, the latter of Turnham-green. The hare was 
turned nearly forty times. The bitch did nearly all the 
work, bt fell exhausted at the last turn, about a bundred 
yards behind the brindle dog, Which was also so much ex 
hausted, that when he reached the hare, be could onty 
touch her with his nose, and was completely “done up;” he 
recovered, however, when bled The bare was also dread- 
fully distressed, and was placed alive in a basket, but died 


on her way tu her place of destination. Course given to 
the dog 


On Wednesday week, the great Coursing match, (the 
greatest private match ever run in Seotland,) for 200 sove 
a side, the best of three runs, between Lord Kghoton's 
Dusty Miller, and Mr. Benn’s Eden, came off in the neigh 
bourhood of Moffat. A prodigion » of sports. 
men, from the south and from the north, fi the east and 
from the west, collected to witness this trial of the compa 
rative merits of the English and Scottish greyhound. Dus- 
ty Miller won easily in two runs. This match, it will be 
remembered, arose out of the competition for the GI asgow 
Gold Cup, for which Eden was the last beaten dog. His 

“friends” ascribed his defeat at Egglesham to a bad attack 
of toothache! under which, hey said, the dog laboured at 

the time, and to prove his superiority, challenged any one 
of the other five dogs which remained on the last day of 
running for the Cny. 


















The noted gray horse, the property « 
of Great Wheinetiam Hall, Suffolk, d n Tuesday, hav 
jug nombered thirty winters. This celebrated horse, in 
IS1#, trotted @ mile on the Sunbary turnpike read im two 
minutes and fifty-four seconds, with case. He wasmatch 
ed to do it in three, 


Mr. John Fenton, 





Pickon Snootixe —A mateh was shot at © halk Farm on 
Tuesaday, between Mr. Fox and Mr. Lambert 

was for £50, at seven birds each, @1 yards rise 
muted to two Ounces, with one trap. in consequence of 
the excellent shooting of Mr Fox in the late match, he 

was the favorite at five and sixto four. Mr. Fox killed 6, 

and Mr. Lambert 5. Pour matche ere shot aflerwards 

between Mr. Lambertand Mr Claged at 3 birds each. In 
tie first mateh Mr. Lambert killet all hes birds, Mr. Claged 
missing his last. In the other three matches Mr. Lambert 

was equally succes+ful. 





match 
ree Vi 

















HUNTING PARK. 

A Sweepstakes for three years old Trotting Colts in 
the spring of 1836, will come off early next year, on 
this course. Three entries have been already made. 
Fifty dollars entrance—all forfeit—and one hundred 
dollars added by the proprietor. To close by the Ist 
of March. Colour, get, and dam to be expressly de- 
signated. JAS. BROWN, . P roprietor. 


The Paitavevrurcs Ate, on draught at Hetn Qrarrers 


WIT AND HUMOUR. 


* 

A report was once circulated in the Four Courts, 
(Dublin) of the death of a certain great Law Lord, 
and he was suposed himself to have been the author 
of it, for the parpose of effurding him the op,ortunity 
of giving the tuliowing lines to the public, and enjoy- 
ing the merit of them in hus lifetime. 
tir 





He's dead! alas! fi ‘us punster, 

Whose jokes made learned wigs with fun stir; 
From Heaven's bigh Court a Upstati's segt 

‘To call him to his punsbment 

Stand to your ropes, ye Sextons, ring— 

Let all your clappers ding dong ding; 

Nor bury tim without his dur, 

He was himmelf a Toler* too!” 








* Lord Norbury’s name 


A New Secy —At the evurt martial lately held at 
Sheerness on Captain Hope, the following dialogue 
took place between one of the witnesses and the 
Court —* Are you a Catholic ?'—* No, sin.” “Are 
you a Protesiant :"—* No, si.” “What are you, 
then ?"—* Captain of the foretop.” 


—— 
Merety Dirrerence or Orinion.—The Empress 
Elizabeth of Russia, durmg the war with Sweden, 
commanded the hetman or chief of the Cossacks to 
come tw court on his way to the army in Finland— 
“Lt the Emperor, your father,” said the hetman, “ had 
taken my advice, your Majesty weuld not nuw have 
been annoyed by the Swedes.” “What was your 
advice?” asked the Empress. “To put the nobility to 
death, and trasplant the people into Russia, calmly re- 
plied the Cossack. “Bat that,” the Empress observed, 
“would be rather barbarous.” “I do not see that,” 
repled he; “they are all dead now, and they would 
only have been dead if my advice had been taken.” 





cian 
When the late Judgé How “Il, of Rhode Island, was 
at the Bar, Mr. Burgess, to play a joke, wrote on the 
lining of his hat vacuwm caput (empty head)—the hat 
circulated about, exciting a smile on every countenance 
except that of the owner—who deliberately wok it up, 
and repeated ‘the words above, and well knowing the 
author of the mischief, addressed the Court as follows: 
—* May it’please the court, | ask your Honour's pro- 
tection, (holding up the hat,) for,” said he, “1 find that 
brother Burgess has written his name in my hat, and 
{ have reason to fear that he intends to make off with 
“” 


Ee 

At the Central Court, London, a fellow, named Ry- 
an, was indicted tor stealing a live pig, value 8s., the 
property of J. Cooper. The prosecutor, an unsophis- 
ticated rustic, stated that he went to Blackheath fair in 
October, to sell a drove of pigs—While his back was 
turned, some mischievous person wnfastened the pen, 
and the prgs got out, and run up ail manner of lanes. 
After a long chase, he succeeded in capturing all bat 
a suckling, which, as if it had the fear of Christmas 
before its eyes, evaded the pursuit. A formight ago, 
witness found the pig at Greenwich, in the possession 
of a man named Claridge, who had bought it of the 
prisoner the day afier it was lost. The following con- 
versation towk place with the Court:—“Can you 
swear to the pig?” Wines: “ Eez, o be ghure.- He 


















race Hickory proved Lady Morgan's Marplot, were 





havea black veb and tail, and his bedy be whoite.” 
(Linghter The Court: “ Are not other pige marked 
like this one / The witness here held up the rg 
by the ears, Here he be, let ‘un speak for 
j his gel.” (Laughter.) The four legged witness, tho: gh 
one of what Erskine termed “the mute creation,’ 
made the Court resound with its cries —Prosecator: 
“Vou see, he knows bt, and I knows he.” 
Cross exammmed by Mr. Doane: The pig had gut tat- 
ter and tigger, but it was the same, and witness 
would have sworn to it if he had seen it ot York. A 
| withess, named Ford, stated that he saw tHe prisoner, 
“the day after the fair,” going about with “the pig, 
avking who had lost it.—The Jury returned a verdict 
of Acquittal. The Court: “You are ve ty lucky, pri- 
soner.” Mr. Doane: “ Yes, you have saved your ba- 
con. Don’t take care of any one’ spe again.” 
%. _s,- 


saying, “ 


(Laughter) 


A Baroais—An Eastern Efwor says he has a first 
rate head-ache, which he wishes to swap for a farm. 





POPULAR. G AMES. — 


SELEC T GAMES OF CHESS. 
By the First Players of the Day. 


Black gies Pawn and Two. 


WHITE. BLACK. 
1. K P two —— 
2. Q P two Q Kt to B third 
3. K Pone QP two 
4. K RP two Q Bw K third 
5. K Kt to B third K R P one 
6. K B to Q third Q B to B vecond 
7.Q BP one K P one 
8. Q te Q Bd K Kt to K Q¢ 
9. K RP one Q to Q second 
10. Q Kt to Q 2d Castles 
11. Q Ktto Ki 3d Qw K 
12. Q Kt to B Sth (1) K Kt home 
13. K Kt P two B takes Kt 
14. P takes B K Kt wo K 2d 
15. Q B to K third K At P one 
16. P takes P K KY retakes. 
7. K Rito R Sth Q P ohe 
18. B takes K RP P takes P 
19. K Bto Q Kt Sth K Kt to K 2d 
20. K R wo R foarth P takes P 


21. Q takes P 

22. Q Bio K Kt Sth 
23. B takes Q Kt 
24. P to K B sixth 
25. Kt takes R 

26. Castles 

27. Q to Q Kt third 
2s. R takes B (4) 
29 Q takes P, ch 
30. Q to Q B 4th 


B to Kt third 

Q to K B second 
Q Kt P retakes 
R takes R 

B to Q sixth 

Q to K R second 
R to Q foarth (3) 
R takes R 

K to Kt 2d (5). 
Kt to Q fifth 


31. K to Kt second R checks 
32. K to R third R to Q B 7th 
33. Q to Q Kt 3d, ch K to Q B (6) 


1) Weak play 

(2) It were better to guard K P by pinning Queen's 
Knight. ab a 

a I He thus guards his K P, and at the same time 
threatens Q P. 

(4) This sacrifice does not turn out well. It is net 
well calealated, thongh it looks pood at a distance. 
(5) Had he covered check with !, your sacrifice 
would have answered through your power of changing 
off the pieces. As it is, if you take Knight, he forces 





is universally praised and pronounced by comp judges | © 





equal to'any other brewed in tis country 





(6) White surrendered at this crisis 
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